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A  SBBIES  OF  OATBOHISMS. 

No.  Ill 

FOR  THE  USE  OP  TOUNO  PEB80N8. 


OK   THE   EVIDENCES   OF    CHRISTIANITY,    AND    THE 
TEUTH  OF  THE  HOLT  SORIFIUBBi 


CHAPTER  1. 

DElINmONS  AND  EXPLANATION& 

Yo^Uh,    Wbit  is  Christianity  ? 

Teache'  The  doctrines,  morals,  and  manner  ok 
wontap  1  j^ight  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  re- 
corded  m  the  New  Testament 

T,  What  is  Judaism  ? 

T.  The  religion  and  laws  of  the  Jews,  a  people  de- 
jcended  from  Abraham.  These  are  contained  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament 

m  J?*v  ?f  J*®  religion  of  the  Patriarchs  ? 

T,  ^e  behef  and  worship  of  the  early  progenitors 
of  the  different  nations  and  families  of  me£  before  the 
mtroduction  of  idolatry.  The  Patriarchs,  eminently 
80  c^ed,  hved  before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses ; 
Md  the  most  lUustnous  of  these  were  Adam,  Abel. 
Seth.  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek.  Abrah^  W 
Jacob,  and  JoK  ^^  ^^^ 

F.  What  is  meant  by  Revelation  ? 

T.  A  supernatural  communication  of  truth  from 
bod  to  man,  bj  which  we  are  instructed  in  the  will 
of  God  rwpectmg  us,  bothas  to  what  wearetobe- 

.  -  .  _. ,  -.^^  J    «avTT    TTw  orv  wU  WOSjBXiip  iilffg  ?'~Wiial 


we  may  hope  from  his  mercy,  or  fear  from  hia  dia- 
plea8ut«. 

r.  Does  Gk)d  make  revelations  of  his  will  to  evcrv 
man  ?  ^ 

n'/s^?*.  immediate  revelations.  He  revealed  his 
wJl  first  to  Adam ;  then  to  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and 
otiiera  among  the  Patriarchs  ;  to  Moses  and  the 
^phets ;  and  finaUy  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
We  acknowledge  no  other  revelations  ?  and  thcie  were 
mt^ded,  m  different  degrees,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind at  large. 

r.  Have  all  these  revelations  been  recorded  ? 

T.  No  ;  revelation  is  distinguished  into  oral  and 
WRITTEN.  The  revelations  which  were  made  to  the 
PatriMchs  were  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
handed  doivn  from  one  age  to  another.  For  this 
reason  revelation  among  them  is  said  to  be  oral,  or 
tradttwnaX ;  and  the  long  duration  of  their  lives  pre- 
served It  from  b^g  corrupted.  These  original  truths, 
doctrmes,  and  traditional  facts,  were  thus  trans- 
mitted to  Moses,   who  wrote  them,   and  the  Uws 

ttt^^.^'T^J^'T  ^.d  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  in  the  five  books  which  bear  his  name,  and 
mc^e^  the  Pentateuch  The  other  books  of  the 
^d  Te8tament,^ether  historical,  poetical,  or  pro- 
Sl'^t '  r*^  ^^ten  by  inspired  men  called  Pro- 

^ed  the  Old  Testament.  Our  Loixl  committed 
netting  to  wntmg  j  but  his  life  and  discourses  were 
wntten^after  his  resurrection  by  four  of  his  disciples 

S'^Si^  f^T^^^^  *^"  Holy  Spirit.  wh6"broSghi 
all^tbings  to  their  remembrance,    The  book*  of  the 

l*iH^  ?  Apo8ftle^,^which  contains  an  acbount  of 
^^  plating  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  was 

^^2^.®*;  ^''^f '  *^1  ^P^?*^^«  ^d  the  Revelation 
rfnW  s^^>  Apostled.  all  under  the  inBuence  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit     These  collectively  are  denominated  the 


New  Testament ;  and  the  Old  and  the  New  Terta 
mmt.  we  emphatioaUy  caU  the  wobiTo,  C^.  ^^ 

t^'bo^'  i*^'^'''^  *^i*^  theBibie,  which  sigaiflM 

New  T:8?2S,^?a^'»''  "°°"*^"^  "»"'^  """'Old  «.d 
witll'  m^ '  ^'"*®  "*  *«»  <^  ente«  into  cor«ia»< 
S  Z  ?2'L°'^  §'^  I^'«*»»'*-    This  corS 

|peL^?  "^'"^  '"•'*^**  *«™  °ft«"  usedi-ws- 

JfX  wflJaS  ^r  ^^  4>«Pe''3ed  in  different  i^od. 
B^vToil  ?„  ™?T'^i  revelations  of  the  iSlwid 

>m»£«pe^a«<»«  .-the  first  commi^i^lHtt  Ad^ 
W  Teachmg  to  the  giyingof  the  law  b/n^X 
fc  'w'**^*/?,?*  ^*''«  death  of  SittJ 

P«n.at.ons  are  from  God;  i,   othVr  w^id;,!^  ^ 


revelations  contained  in  the  Old  and  jaew  Testa- 
ments can  be  shown  to  be  of  divine  authority. 

T,  This  is  a  laudable  desire ;  and  ^ve  wiH  proceed 
to  these  proof s  step  by  step,  that  "you  may  know 
thecertamty  of  the  things  wherein  yotf  have  been 
instructed.* 

CHAPTER  IL 

A  EEVELATION  VBOM  GOD  HIGHLY  PROBABLE  AMD 

KEOBSSABT. 

^  T.  Let  our  first  inquiry  be,  whether  it  is  probable 
that  man  has  been  left  without  a  revelation  ofthe  will 

S^    ^  **  y°"'  ^^»  ^^*  ^  ^^^  Agency? 

r.  Agency  is  the  doing  of  anything;  and  Moral 
Agency  isthe  domg  of  what  is  good  or  eml,  right  or 
wrong.  These  are  called  moroZ  acts,  in  opposition  to 
natural  acts,  as  walking,  flying,  eating,  &a,  which,  in 
themselves,  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  incapable 
of  beingpraised  or  blamed. 

T.  Why  do  you  call  some  actions  good  or  evil,  and 
therefore  praise  or  blame  them  ? 

r.  Because  they  are  agreeable  or  opposed  to  some 
rule  or  law,  which  detennines  their  nature. 

f.  By  this  Uw  do  you  mean  the  law  of  your  own 
or  any  other  country  ?  *  j  wu 

r.  Certamly  not ;  for  if  all  national  laws  were 
abolirfied,  the  actions  which  mankind  have  cenerallv 

agreed  to  caU  good  or  evil  would  BtiU  be  re^rded  m 
*^ch,  and  be  praised  or  bhimed  accordinglj^ 

«,£v-  J*^  ***5.^^?  *^**  «®^«^  agreement  among 
mankind,  when  did  thev  agree  to  ffum  ihoM^olea 
wjuch  make  certain  actions  good  or  evil  ? 

T.  If  thfcy  did  so  agree,  it  must  have  been  at  a 
very  early  period,  even  before  the  forming  of  mankind 

Sww  wif"*^  '^*''''''  '.*°'  ^«  ^^^^  states  are 
^Wlybuilt  upon  a  previous  i^preement  amoi«  men. 
t»airs«sa€  aetxoag  are  j^iood  ami  benefioiai,  aiMl  that 


oihfln  «ro  evil  and  inintions,  and  on^^t  to  be  ve* 
•trained,  aa  murder,  theft,  and  other  vicea  which 
affect  Bociety.  But  we  have  no  record  of  any  ioleknn 
diacQBsion  of  ao  wei^^ty  a  subject,  or  of  any  agree- 
ment among  mankind  to  lay  down  rules  or  laini, 
which  ahoTud  first  determine  the  good  or  evil  of 
actions. 

T,  But  is  there  no  proof  that  mankind,  in  the 
earliest  agea  of  the  world,  considered  various  actiona 
as  determined  be  good  and  evil  by  a  higher 
authority  than  that  of  MAK  ? 

Y\  Yes,  certainly  :  all  antiquity  agrees  in  making 
a  distinction  between  things  good  and  evil,  and  in 
representing  one  to  be  pleasing,  and  the  other  dis- 
pleasing, to  God ;  one  to  be  the  object  of  reward, 
and^he  other  of  punishmoit;  and  consequ^itly,  in 
acknowledging  a  will  or  law  ov  God  on  these  sub- 
jects.   But  what  do  you  condnde  from  this  ? 

T.  That  all  the  evidence  which  arises  from  human 
history  goes  to  establish  this  point, — that  a  rule  was 
always  l^iown  in  the  world  by  which  men's  actions 
were  judged  of  as  good  or  evil ;  and  that  thia  mle 
was  the  will  of  ,Qod,  which,  in  some  mode,  was 
ascertainable  by  his  creatures. 

Y.  This  seems  to  be  indisputable. 

T,  Then  this  makes  it  highly  probable  that,  in 
the  earliest  ages,  God  made  an  express  revelation  of 
his  will  to  mankind  ? 

r.  This  is  also  highly  probable  from  the  facts 
just  now  mentioned. 

T,  Let  me  then  ask  you,  whether  man  is  not  a 
created  being? 

Y,  This  is  certain ;  for  he  is  bom  and  changes, 
and  dies,  and  is  therefore  dependent  upon  soma 
power  which  he  cannot  resist. 

Q\  Then  thero  must  have  been  a  first  pair  firoln 
whom jre  all  have  descended  ? 

J.  This  also  is  dear ;  and   as   they  oonld  not 


therefore  a  subject  of  rewlrf *3  t^n^'l*  '  **»*  !>«  " 
ke^u  capable  of  reflectCwi?h  „£^'«'«"ont  5  that 
^^n  upon  bis  actio..^,^^  ?^-e^r^«s. 

rf  moral  goverm^eJt    Jj^t   J^'*".*?"*  *"  ^  «»^We 
hisexbtenV  have b^'^J^^^^f "  '•*«i°"i^  of 

^^no*^e?.i?^1-*o^4S^f^-i-4i 
*t'<>.n. .  a  That  by  iK^tW^*^y  ^^  »« tra- 
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nesa  and  fairness  ot  their  inferences,  and  wonld, 
therefore,  be  a  different  rule  of  action  in  diiQrerep.t 
men ;  a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  maintained  by 
any  sober  person. 

T,  Your  answer  is  forcible;  but  you  inay  add, 
that  if  man  had  been  left  to  infer  the  will  of  God 
from  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  course  of  God's 
government  of  the  world,  without  a  direct  revelation, 
were  is  nothing  in  either  to  indicate  that  God  ought 
1  to  be  worshipped ;  that  he  will  hear  our  prayers ; 
I  that  there  is  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; or  that  God  will  pardon  those  who  have 
broken  his  laws,  or  how  that  pardon  must  be  sought. 
On  all  these  subjects,  which  are  essential  to  morality, 
religion,  and  /tope,  the  works  of  nature  and  the  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  are  totally  silent :  and  thus 
there  could  have  been  no  system  of  complete  and  influ* 
ential  morality,  and  no  authorized  religious  worship, 
and  no  hope  beyond  the  grave,  without  an  express  re- 
velation, 

T,  All  this  appears  very  manifest ;  and  yet  I  hear 
much  of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  to  discover 
the  being  and  perfections  of  God  from  his  works,  his 
will  respecting  us,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
other  im^rtant  subjects. 

T,  This  is  the  constant  theme  of  ijhdels;  and  yet 
do  you  not  perceive  that  none  of  them  have  gained 
their  knowledge  of  these  truths  from  reason^  but  that 
they  are  all  indebted  for  them  to  revelation? 

T,  Certainly  this  is  the  case  with  the  Deists  of  the 
present  age ;  but  how  does  that  apply  to  the  philo- 
sophers of  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  ancient 
countries  ? 

T.  Jusb  as  forcibly.  Not  any  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened  of  them,  whose  writings  remain,  or  whose 
opinions  we  know,  ever  pretended  to  be  the  discov- 
erers of  these  truths.  They  speak  of  them  sometimes 
believincrlv.   somAiimpa  rlnni-iffun^/-     i«i+  «i..»-»«,«    «_ 
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known  in  the  world,  and  as  derived  from  an  earliei 
age  of  antiquity. 

y.  You  suppose,  therefore,  that   these   opinions 
were  derived  from  a  common  source  ? 

T.  Undoubtedly  they  were  transmitted  from  an 
earlier  age :  for 

1.  The  wonderful  agreement  of  even  the  super- 
stitions of  all  Heathen  nations,  in  recognizing  certain 
facts  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy,  is  a  strong  proof  that 
they  are  but  perversions  of  the  religion  and  histoiy 
of  the  patriarchal  times.     Plato,  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers, 
says,  "After  a  certain  flood,  which  but  few  escaped, 
on  the  increase  of  mankind,  they  had  neither  letters, 
writing,  nor  laws,  but  obeyed  the  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  their  fathers  as  laws  ;  and  when  colonies 
separated  from  them,  they  took  an  elder  for  their 
leader,  and  in  their  new  settlements  retained  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  those  especially  which  re- 
lated to  tTmr  gods,  and  thus  transmitted  them  to  their 
posterity ;  they  imprinted  them  on  tfte  minds  of  their 
sons,  and  they  did  tlie  same  to  their  children.    This 
was  the  origin  of  right  laws,  and  of  the  different 
forms  of  government. " 

2.  Tho  practice  of  sacrifice,  which  may  at  once  be 
traced  into  all  nations  and  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
affords  an  eminent  proof  of  the  common  ori^  of 
religion ;  inasmu«h  as  no  reason  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  rite  itself,  or  the  circumstances  of  men, 
can  bo  given  for  the  universality  of  the  practice  : 
and  as  it  is  clearly  a  positive  institute,  and  opposed 
to  i^e  interests  of  men,  it  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  an  injunction,  issued  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
world,  and  solemnly  imposed. 

3.  The  events,  and  some  of  the  leading  Opinions  of 
the  earliest  ages,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  may  also 
bo  traced  among  the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  in 
f  Jie  Oriental,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Boman  systems  of 
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mythology.    Such  ate,  the  formation  of  thb  world  ; 

TBB  FALL  AND  CORRUFHON  OF  HAN  ;  the  hostility  of  a 

fNiwerfol  and  su^matural  a^nt  of  wickedness 
under  his  appropriate  and  scnptural  emblem,  the 

BERPENT  ;  THB  DESTRUCTION  OF  THB  WQRLD  BY  WATER; 
the  RE-PEOPLINO  OF  IT  BY  THE  SONS  OF  NoAH  ;  the 
EXPECTATION    OF  ITS    FINAL    DESTRUCTION    BY  FIRE  : 

and,  above  all,  the  promise  of  a  great  and  divine 
Deliverer. 

4.  All  nations  have  dispersed  from  the  patriarchal 
seats  in  Asia:  this  has  often  been  satisfactorily  proved. 
AH  religions,  however  superstitious,  agree  in  a  com- 
mon  origin.  All  the  great  masters  of  numan  reason 
in  the  ancient  world,  had,  therefore,  heard  of  God  and 
his  perfections ;  of  moral  distinctions ;  of  man's  im- 
mortality ;  and  of  a  future  state.  The  best  of  their 
notions  were  in  the  world  long  before  they  lived  ;  the 
worst  only,  by  which  they  corrupted  the  primitive 
truths,  were  of  their  own  invention. 

T,  I  perceive,  then,  that  human  reason  has  no 
clami  at  all,  even  in  these  early  ages,  to  the  credit  of 
these  discoveries ;  but  tell  me  how  it  is,  that  men 
who  reject  the  Bible  are  so  confident  in  ascribing  so 
much  power  to  their  imaided  reason. 

T,  My  answer  may,  perhaps,  surprise  you  ;  but  I 
will  prepare  you  for  it  by  reminding  you  that  the 
philosophers  of  antiquitjr  made  no  such  ^tensions, 
and  that  this  confidence  in  human  reason  is  the  boast 
only  of  men  where  Christianity  is  already  known. 
The  ancient  sages  confessed  the  weakness  of  their 
understanding,  and  their  inability  to  discover  truth. 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  PlatOj  Cicero,  and  others,  all 
confess  their  ignorance,  and  their  doubts,  on  thoso 
very  subjects  which  some  of  the  modems  pretend  to 
be  clearly  discoverable  without  a  revelation ;  and  the 
only  reason  which  can  be  given  why  infidel  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age  speak  with  so  mudi 
assanmAA  a»  to  their  own  abuitv  tn  mak*   bef'-^r 
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discoyeiias,    is,    that   these    discoveries   Imve  been 
actualli,  made  by  the  Bible,  and  have   become^ 
famtltar,  and.  being  once  revealed,  carry  so  clear  a 
conviction  to  the  reason  of  man,  that,  in  the  pride  and 
forgetf uhiess  of  their  hearts,  they  think  them  so  e^ 
as  to  be  quite  within  the  reach  of  their  own  efforts 
had  they  not  been  so  assisted.     For,  as  Mr.  Locke 
My  ol^erves    *;  when  truths  are  once  know^i  t^  us 
n  W,^r  tradition  wo  are  apt  to  be  f avora^e  to  our 
oym  parts,  and  ascribe  to  our  own  understandiiiff  the 
discoveiy  of  what,  in  reality,   we   borrowed  from 
others ;  or,  at  least,  finding  we  can  p^^whafS 
first  we  learned  from  othersf  we  are  f o^K  con* 
dude  It  IS  an  obvious  truth,  which,  if  wehad  sought 
we  eou^d  not  have  missed.    Many  are  beholden  ^ 
revelation  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.    U^m^ 
mimshing  to  revelation,  that  reason  gives  its  sutt 
too  to  the  truths  revelation  has  discovert  -bS?- 
our  mistake  to  think    that  because  rSn  co^' 
^en.  to  us    we  had  tl.e  first  certain  knowled^ 

t2l:Z^'^l^Ci'^  that  clear  evide^r^^^ow 
♦fc!??/i  1  1  V  .  aiiswer,  then,  to  your  question  is 
that  if  we  had  had  no  revelation  from  God  wSd 
never  have  heard  so  much  boasting  of  the  ^twS 
of  reasonm  msOL  ^       »«*o  Burengcn 

,  r.  But  if  the  first  and  fundamental  truths  of  reli 
gion  were  known  in  the  early  ages  ofthewSil  Sil 

ttat  he  feU  into  so  many  and  such  ridicXs^oM 
on  rehgious  subjects.  ^uiuus  errors 

.S\l^  ^^  ^^}^  ^  P^°^^ ""^  *^«  wickedness  of  his  hearts 
•«mk  into  the  grossest  ignorance  atthetSflu 
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advent  of  our  LoM ;  and  those  parts  of  the  world 
into  wHch  the  light  of  our  rcugion  has  not  yel 
entered,  even  where  civilization  and  learning  exist, 
are  in  the  same  condition  to  this  day. 

T,  Be  pleased  to  give  me  some  instances  of  this. 

T.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  particularly,  what 
every  one  knows  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  body  of  the 
people-  were  in  all  nations  grossly  idolatrous  and 
superstitious,  ignorant  of  God  and  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  crediting  the  most  absurd  fables,  both 
as  to  the  gods,  and  a  future  life.  But  the  charge  oi 
great  ignorance  and  error  lies  also  against  the  wisest 
and  most  cultivated  minds  in  the  Pagan  world ;  for, 

1.  Though  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being' has 
been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  yet  the  notion 
of  subordinate  deities,  the  immediate  dispensers  ol 
good  and  evil  to  men,  and  the  objedts  of  their  feai 
and  worship,  has  almost  equally  obtained;  and  this, 
of  necessity,  destroyed  or  greatly  counteracted  the 
moral  influence  of  that  just  opinion.  "* 

2.  The  Tnodem  idolatry  of  Hindostan,  which  in 
principle  differs  nothmg  from  that  of  the  ancient 
world,  affords  a  striking  comment  upon  this  pdint, 
and  indeed  is  of  great  importance  in  enabling  us  to 
conceive  justly  of  the  true  character  and  practical 
effectr  of  idolatry  in  all  ages.  One  Supreme  Being 
IS  aciuidwledged  by  the  Hindoos ;  but  they  never 
worship  hira,  nor  think  that  he  concerns  himself 
with  human  affairs  at  all.  "  This  being,"  says  Moore, 
"is  called  Bndim,  one  etctnol  mind,  the  self-exist- 
mg,  iiicomprehensibie  Spirit.  To  him,  however,  the 
Hmdooserect no  altars.  The  objects  of  their  ado- 
ration commence  with  the  triadj  Brahma,  Vkhnu, 
and  &eoa,  which  represent  the  almighty  powers  of 
creaHon, preservation,  and  deatrudioh."  '  '  . 

3.  The  learned  among  the  classic  Heathen,  it  is 
tnie,  occasionly  speak  nobly  concerning  God  and  his 
ftttnbutes  ;  but  at  the  same  tiinc  they  were  led  by 
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kheir  own  imagmations  and  reasoniiun  to  eondnmon. 
^tohneuteSe  the  effect  of  thSrSSi^JSJSS! 
^  and  often  contradict  them.  The  eSrSity?i 
matter,  for  instance,  mm  held  by  the  GreS  *t»^ 
^num  philoeopheW  and  by  the^  ^pw  ^2 
(Mental  sciiools,  who  thought  it  absoluWWiiiMS 
that  anything  should  be  produced  W  nXS^Z 
fchus  destroyed  the  notion  of  creation  in  iteSSl^ 
sense,  and  of  a  Sapxeme  Creator.        "  "*  *"  P«>P» 

«*SiwS^°®'''  l^o^g^occasionaUy  we  hnd  many 
Bicellent  things  said  of  the  providence  of  God^ 

aiese  were  weakened  or  desta^yed  by  other  opSoM. 

J^Epicurean  sect  denied  the'^doctSne,  wFlSd^ 

down  as  a  maxim,  "That  what  was  blMaed*«i 

otuen ;  a  notios  whioh  exactly  ametm  witli  Jvl 
WBtem  ofa.6 .modem  flindowTMZ.^eS' 
ed  for  a  rrovidenoe :  bat  in  theip  ««S  ft^,^«  ' 
te»c*jd  by  ihed«^  of.S'KS  t^H; 
fete,  to  which  God  andmatter,  opthe  wrivOTT^^ 
S^  f^""*/  *^5'8ht,  of'both.  wi  SSntatS 
care  of  tte  gods  to  great  affitin  only. 

of  IrC^'^/T'l*'  !^  '^  »  «>*  doctHne 
01  a  tutnpe  state  of  reward  and  mmishment .  .twJ 

though  in  some  fom  it  is  reooairisStalSZU'  !2r 
too^^and  tte  twditions  "t  ti^^^^^X 
baoed  in  their  extravagant per^rsions  MKrSu^^iS 

mixed  up  with  notions  entinly  subr^ve  S  fh! 
mo«a  efiSct  which  it  was  originiyTSd'te  i^! 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the   PerinatuKM 

loS^rL^J^S?^ ''■?®'*<^»*^  ihat  when  the 
•cml  If  panfied  from  moist  rn^nw,  it  return  into 
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theaoulpf  the  universe;  if  not,  it  perishes ;—Epi- 
cunis  and  his  followers,  that  «*  when  death  is.  we  £re 
not.  The  leading  men  among  the  Komans,  when 
philosophy  was  introduced  among  them,  f  oUo^red  the 
various  Greek  sects.  Cicero  doubted.  Pliny  declares 
that  the  soul  and  body  have  no  more  sense  after 
death  than  before  we  were  bom.;  Oasar,  "that 
beyond  deatii  there  is  neither  place  for  care  nor  joy." 
nie  poets.  It  is  true,  spoke  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  ptjushm^ts ;  they  had  the  joys  of  Elysium  imd 
the  tortures  of  Tartarus ;  but  both  phUosophers  ^d 
poete  regarded  them  as  vulgar  fables.         i'     '  »"** 

no?JS3l^??  a^^tiiat  "the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
uotGod;"  Mid  that  the  very  first  principles  of  re- 

^^mc;:U^t;ae;^  "*^"  ^"^  orcoiSupted  by 
«,^***  w  J?""®  ^^  "'?**^  ^^  ffeathen  virtue,  1 

sru'^i^^opia  ^'  ^"*"^  -*^^-  -^ 

fewJ^vlf  "*"  ®T*r-  The  facts  mentioned  in 
t^'«SZ  *^f *?o«^  ^ere universaUy corrupted, 

B^Jbf;  ™f^*  il:^  descriptTons  of  the  state  of  ^hS 
Sl^hA^^"*'^^  "^J^^  ?^7  Testoment,  and  espedaUy 
S«f^?«^  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  jCnZ 
contam  no  exaggerations.  «»«»» 

fci;!,^®  ??^*  "«"^  T^^  ^  *^«  life  of  man  in  all 
h^then  countries,  cannot  have  escaped  theToS  d 
reflecting  mmds.  Among  the  RoWns,  m^  were 
Sh?^!,"'*';^  J^'y  pStimes,  br^i^Sad^^ 

strfiMSJ'^"^"'^^"'.^^^^^^,  yet  th^pli. 
Mon  for  Wood  increased,  and  no  war  ev^  caused  To 

S^v  ^.^l^  ^  ^^  ^'  «ladiatorial^Sba^ 
iniey  were  at  firet  confined  to  tie  funerals  o^reS 
persons.  The  first  show  of  this  kiod^bS^* 
feome  by  the  Brtfti,  on  the  deSTof  SeLffir^ 
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listed  of  three  couples;  but  afterwards  the  nun^ 
S^ly  increased.  Julius  Cffisar  presented  3W)  paiw 
STcrUdiators  •  and  the  Emperor  Trajan,  10,000  of 
Ire  tSin^^ainmen^ofthe  people.  Sometimes 
&hoJrid  exhibitions,  when  £p^^^^^  ha.  at- 
tained  its  heignt,  deprived  Europe  of  20,000  iives  m 

'''2  "rh^^is  further  Ulustrated  by  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  which  composed  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
DoJulatiTn  of  ancient  states.     *hey  W  and  ac- 
KleKbe  evU  of  murder,  and  had  laws  for  its 
Smfnt ;  but   to  this  despised  class  of  huma^ 
Ks?hey  did  not  extend  the  rule  ;  ^or  ^^s  kdhM 
thm  accounted  murder,  any  more  than  the  kiUmg  ol 
abeast.    The  master  had  absolute  power  of  life,  or 
death    or  torture;    and  their  lives  were  therefore 
sSced  in  the  most  wanton  ma^er.    The  youth  of 
Sa  made  it  then-   p.stime  frequently  to  he  in 
Ksh  brniglit  -or  the  slaves,  and  saUy  out  with 
rscr^Suponlvery  Helot  who  came  near  them,  and 
mIrdS  £m  in  cold  blood.     It  was  the  custom  of 
Vedius  Pollio,  a  Roman,  when  his  slaves  had  com- 

mitteda  fault,  sometimes  \y^^  *"^«^^VS 
order  them  to  be  thrown  into  his  tish-ponds,  to  feed 

his  lampreys.  It  was  the  cmstant  custom,^  T-^u 
from  TLitus,  when  a  master  was  murdered  m  ^ 
0^  house,   to  put  all  the  slaves  to  death  mdis- 

'"Tin  many  heathen  nations  it*  was  allowed  1^ 
strangle,  or  drown,  or  expse  infaitto,  especi^y  ^ 
sickly  or.  deformed;  and  that  ^^^  "^ ^^^^ 
states  is  considered  as  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes, 
WW.  by  the  moat  celebrated  of  adcient  Pagan  nations, 
^teemed  a  wise  and  political  expedient  to^nd  the 
state  of  useless  6r  troublesome  members,  ^aUd  was 
'^n  enjoined  by  some  of  their  most  celebrated  sa|eB 
^dlegidators.  The  same  practice  contmues  to  tto 
eSy   in  a  most  aflfecting  extent,   not  only  among 
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'  «  i.nt  amouff  the  Hindoos  and  the 

jinrtviliaed  Pagans,  but  among  iJn 

fjhinese.  .^^    of  their  moral  teachew 

4  As  far  as  the  ^'-l^^/  r  ^  the  mdulgence  of 
n^ent.  a  fuU  iicope  was  given  f^r  tn         ^^  ^^^ 

batr^,  malice,  and  ^^s^Xj^Xd  by  Cicero  is,  that 
KSes  of  the  good  man  desmb^d  by^  ^ 

Re  hurts  no  one,  except  1»,\  ^j^  Avenge  all  muriey, 
[he  declares  as  *<>J^^"?„f4^^  And  Aristotle 

laccording  as  1  am  P'ovokea  oy      y  ^      ^^  the  meek 

C^s  of  «^f l^^^^^^/^^^seUra^d      revenge,  as  "a 
Ei^wiU  not  avenge  himseii ,  iwi 

Vore  manly  tbing.  connected  with  the 

r  6.  To  those  vices  w*^*®^  ^^^^^.g  atatesmcii,  pbi- 

Lrsuit  of  sinful  V^^^^^^^^r^^o^^^  of  tU 
Itosopbers,  and  n^owJists  g^vo^j^        ^^^^  ^{     cient 

[opim(mf^^t^;^r^^^  day,  to  mark  the 

IHeathenism    contmues,  j-u 

Wrals  of  Pagan  conntnes.  existence  of 

re.  In  ^5^*  ^^^^^l^'i^BeSsim^^^  of  man  led  to  the 
society  and  t^®  f  **^^i^nt  law^  "^^^  *^/ 

presci^ation  ,«^t^^f,^  exeS  «*^*^*^*  "^^ 

[rahnb,  widto  the  ^^^^,^ts  X^  tl,e  same  dis^ 

lagainst  them;  but   mth^a^B^.^^^^    I^ 

Psition  to  <f7^Pt^^e?r^  to  foreign  countries; 

Inot  extended  to  8*'^g.^J^r ^L^Vq  reacli  to  anythmg 
nor  was  it  S^^^^^^ ^^f^^fj  Usury,  extortion, 
morethanflagrant  J°*« ^^S  islaSe  acta  than 
and  fraud,  ^^^J^^^J!/  S^^rou^^^  there  « 

las  injurious  to  character  J^^f^^S^  common  honesty 
Laid  to  be  scarcely  such  a  th«ig  as  «  ^j^^acter 

X  %  Deceit  and  falsehood  ha^^en  in  ^  ^^  ^^ 
of  all  Pagan  nations,  and  continue  so^ 
day.    This  is  tbe  character  of  tbo  J^nm  ^^^  ^ 

iVtke  best  authonties;  and  o^^^^^  ^^t 

Istated,   ^yjH'^°^t«1)Tbf<^hosewhrhave^^^^^ 
merely  l>y  Missionaries,  but  ^ 
|heldofacial,civd,r.nd3udiciam^^  ^^  ^y.. 

Ikbat  their  disregard  of  trutn 
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tomatia  Wlien  discovered,  it  causes  no  surprise  in 
the  one  party,  or  humiliation  in  the  other.  Even 
when  they  have  truth  to  tell,  they  seldom  fail  to 
bolster  it  up  with  some  appended  falsehoods.  ''  It  is 
the  husiness  of  all,"  says  Sir  John  Shore,  ''{|xmi 
the  Koyt  to  the  Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceiva 
The  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designedly  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  no  human  understanding  can 
penetrate. "  The  prevalence  of  perjury  is  so  univer- 
sal, as  to  involve  the  Judges  in  extreme  perplexity. 

8.  The  horrible  practice  of  ofifering  human  bacbi- 
ncES  prevailed  throughout  every  region  of  the 
heathen  world  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredible , 
and  it  still  prevails  in  many  -populous  countries, 
where  Christianity  has  not  yet  oeen  made  known. 
There  are  inocmtestable  proofs  of  its  having  subsisted 
•mon^  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Phoemoians,  and  all  the  various  nations  of  the  East 
It  was  one  of  the  crying  sins  of 
The  contagion  spread  over  everypai 
and  Europe.  The  Gieeks  and  tUm^ 
involved  m  this  guilt  than  many  0i,l 

not  alto^ther  untainted  with  it ^ 

eztraordinaxy  occaoions  they  had  recourse  to  what 
was  esteemed  the  most  efficacious  and  most  meritorious 
tr>,i^fice  that  could  be  offered  to  the  gods,  the  effusion 
f  h;iio.v;;^  blood.  But  among  more  barbarous  nations. 
t;^  *  practice  t^ok  a  firmer  root  The  Scythians  tuid 
^iiu'vciians,  thu  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  were  strongly 
addicted  to  it ;  and  our  own  island,  under  the  gloomy 
and  ferocious  despotism  of  the  Druids,  was  polluted 
with  the  religious  murder  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
semi-civilized  kingdoms  on  the  western  side  of  Africa, 
as  Dahomy,  Ashantee,  and  others,  many  thousands 
fall  every  year  victims  to  superstition.  In  America, 
Montezuma  offered  20,000  victims  yearly  to  the  sun ; 
and  modem  navigators  have  found  the  practice 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 
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As  for  India,  the  ories  of  its  abominable  and  cnie] 
superstitions  have  been  sounded  repeatedly  in  tli€ 
ears  of  the  British  public  and  its  Legislature ;  and, 
including  infants  and  widows,  not  fewer  than  10,0U1J 
lives  fall  a  sacrifice  to  idolatry  in  our  own  cetera 
dominions  yearly  1 

9.  This  immoral  tendency  of  their  religion  wae 
confirmed  and  perfected  by  the  very  character  and 
actions  of  their  gods,  whose  names  were  perpetually 
in  their  mouths  ;  and  whose  murderous  or  obscene  ex- 
ploits, whose  villp  :^ies  and  chicaneries,  whoso  hatreds 
and  strifes,  were  the  subjects  of  their  popular  legends  ; 
which  made  up,  in  fact,  the  only  theology,  if  so  it 
ma^  be  called,  of  the  body  of  the  people. 

Ihis  sad  picture  of  heathen  morals  and  miiary 
must  surely  convince  you  that  there  was  a  mos. 
pressmg  weces«t<.y  i  ^r  a  merciful  interposition  on  the 
part  of  God,  to  enlichten  this  darkness,  and  to  teacL 
men  the  truth  as  to  himself,  and  all  those  great  princi- 
ples on  which  human  happiness  and  salvation  depend. 

Y.  I  do  indeed  see  the  value  and  necessity  of  a 
written  and  authorized  revelation  from  God,  and  now 
wait  for  your  next  step  in  this  important  argument. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

THB  EVIDENCTB  BY  WHICH  A  REVELATION  MAY  BE 
SATISFACTORILY  PROVED  TO  BE  DIVTUB. 

T.  You  acknowled-0  such  a  revelation  from  God, 
as  should  contam  explicit  information  on  the  subjecti 
on  which  mankind  had  most  erred,  to  have  been 
necessary  ;  and  you  very  properly  expect  that  a  re- 
ligious system  which  makes  so  lofty  a  claim  should 
be  supported  by  adequate  evidence :  let  me  then  ask 
whether  you  think  it  possible  for  God  to  reveal  truth 
toman. 

r.  To  denv  that  would  be  the  grej^test  absurditv  : 

.^x   ,.o  .!,=  iu«^c  «o  vuf/uwe  oi  iinowieagw,  ne  inuBii  be 
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able  to  C(mmunkaee  knowledge  to  us  in  various  ways 
—by  sensible  appearances,— by  voices,  —by  ancels.— 
or  by  his  secret  and  invisible  illumination  of  the 
mind  of  man ;  thus  introducing  ideas  into  the  under- 
Btandmg,  which  it  could  not,  by  its  own  efforts,  have 
acquired.  ,    -yo 

*i.^*n^¥?i*i  X?*  now  suppose  any  man  to  profess 
that  God  had  thus  spoken  to  him  by  a  voice,  or  to 
have  sent  an  angel  to  him  with  a  message,  or  to  have 
lUununated  his  mmd  in  the  way  just  described: 
would  you  admit  the  teaching  and  writing  of  such  a 
mn  to  be  of  divine  authority,  on  his  own  declaration 

,  ,  P^I^V^V  ?°*-  ^  ^e  ^ere  even  a  goodmaa,  I 
should  still  think  that  he  might  possibly  have  b^n 
tfcce«t;c<^  m  whole  or  in  part. 

1   ?•  ?^^  *^®?  ^^^^  y^^  require  him  to  prove  that 
iie  had  received  such  a  revelation  from  God  ? 
XT,      J^^ced  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  man 
though  he  might  truly  have  received  such  a  com- 
munication,  could  conceive  any  other  of  it      He 
might  make  such  a  profession  with  earnestness;  he 
might  appeal  to  his  flroodcAaracfer;  he  might  reason 
on  the  doctraie,  to  prove  it  ra«owa^  and  fmpor^an^- 
but  none  of  these  con  d  command  the  entire  credence 
of  mankmd,  or  give  his  doctrine  authorUy. 
«.  .«;.w^  remarks  are  just ;  and,  therefore,  if  such 
a  revelation  were  mtended  to  be  a  public  benefit  to 
mankmd,    and  he  who  had  received  it  Was  to  be 
considered  m  the  li^ht  of  a  divine  messenger,  we  must 
suppose  that   iUnSghty  God  would  in^iml  way 
accredit  him  to  others  m  that  character,  by  enabling 
him  to  perform  some   work  evidently  above  mere 
an^t^f^i^^"*  *°  ^,^®?'  ^^^  Which  therefore  must 
mentality,  as  a  %i  of  his  commission. 

?1^  .wr."fJ?.^.*¥  by  which  he 

"  "^^  -^^^^^  i  ai«i  MiEACLES  are,  therefore,  1 
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ippose,  urgea  by  belicverB  lu  tlic  Bible  us  eigns  of 
bhis  decfciiption.  .      . 

T.  They  are  so ;  but  that  you  may  fully  perceive 
[the  force  of  the  aigument  which  wc  build  upon  them, 
1 1  must  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  a  miracle  is  ? 

Y.  A  miracle  is  a  wondeVf  a  prodigy^  or  extra- 
ordinary event. 

T,  This  is  a  definitiou  of  a  miracle  merely  in  the 
popular  sense  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term  in  theology^  we  must  be  more  precise  in  our 
definition.  A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event  contrary 
to  the  established  constitutions  or  course  of  things,  or 
a  sensible  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  deviation 
from,  the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by 
the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  concurrence,  or  by  the 
permission  of  God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some 
particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority 
of  some  particular,  person. 

Y,  What  end  does  this  definition  serve : 

y.  It  shows  you  that  we  take  the  fairest  ground 
with  unbelievers  in  this  question : — that  we  do  not 
think  every  strange  event  a  miracle ;  nor  what  unin- 
structed  men,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  medicinal  power,  the  power  of  imagination 
over  the  bodily  frame,  or  mechanical  skill  and  con- 
trivances, or  the  science  of  chemistry,  might  consider 
miraculous ;  but  acknowledge  that  event  only  to  be 
itiraculous  which  manifestly  exceeds  the  extent  of 
human  power,  as  measured  by  those  limits  of  its 
exertion,  which  uniform  experience  has  defined, — 
which,  as  it  overrules  the  established  laioa  of  nature, 
must  argue  the  agency  of  a  divine  control, — and  which 
is  so  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  a  professed 
revelation  as  clearly  to  be  designed  to  authenticate  it. 

Y,  The  question  cannot.be more  fairly  stated;  but 
now  I  wish  to  hear  the  argument  you  form  from  the 
B-ipposed  "jase  of  the  performance  of  such  a  miracle. 

,  jT.    The     arffUm«nt     ia.      f.hAf.      aa    fliA    Irnntim     on/1 
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established  coarse  of  nature  lias  been  fixed  by  ]iim 
who  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  thincs,  it  can 
never  be  violated,  departed  from,  or  controUed,  but 
either  immediately  by  himself,  or  mediately  by  other 
beings  at  his  command,  and  by  his  assistance  or  per- 
mission ;  for  if  this  be  not  aUowed,  we  must  deny 
that  God  governs  all  things.  Every  real  miracle^ 
therefore,  is  a  work  of  God,  done  by  his  permission, 
and  with  his  concurrence. 

Y,  But  how  do  you  cmmect  such  miracles  with  the 
authority  of  the  teachers  of  a  professed  revelation  ? 
T.  In  the  following  manner  : — 
When  such  unequivocal  miracles  as  those  we  have 
pointed  out  o.ccur  only  at  the  time  when  certain 
persons  profess  that  they  have  a  divine  authority  to 
teach  and  command  mankind,  this  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  works  are  wrought  by  God  in 
order  to  authenticate  this  pretension ;  but  when  they 
are  performed  by  those  persons  themselves,  at  their 
own  violation,  and  for  the  express  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing their  mission,  inasmuch  as  such  works  are 
allowed  to  be  real  miracles,  which  no  power  but  that 
of  God  can  effect,  it  is  then  clear  that  God  is  with 
them,  and  that  his  co-operation  is  an  authenticating 
and  visible  seal  upon  their  commission. 

Y,  This  is  satisfactory  ;  but  it  still  remains  for  you 
to  show  that  such  miracles  have  been  actually  wrought 
by  tho  agents  employed  by  God  to  communicate  to 
men  the  revelations  of  the  Scriptures. 

T.  This  might  be  done  at  great  length,  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  examine  a  few  of  the  miracles  of 
Afo^ea  and  of  Christ;  for  if  their  divine  commisaion 
be  thus  proved,  all  the  rest  follows. 
Y.  This  of  course. 

T,  Well,  then,  to  begin  with  Moses, — 
1.  The  BOD  cast  from  the  hand  of  Moses  became  a 
serpent.    Here  the  subject  was  well  known ;  it  was  a 
rod,  a  branch  separated  from  a  tn»x  and  it  wis 
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nnist  therefore  follow.  ^    circiunstancet 

9  The  Dlasrue  of  dabknessj.  -^^  ^Tl-  ^^•,4.  ;« 
a^  to  be  no?a  in  tie  relation  mven  of  *»  e^t^n 
^odus  X.  It  continued  three  '1*y8 !  f"*^*  H^d 
«.«  Wiontiims  onlv.  for  "aJl  the  children  of  Israel 
tdui?to?h»eUing8,"    The  ^ot  hc^.?^»i 

Swas  of  the  «-*T»l'^,^'^^  !^1^ tSld 
taken  place  every  E^ptian  *"'':      The  riienomenoia 
have  contradicted  the  accowit.     ^he  pnenomen 
was  not  produced  by  ft»  eclipse  of  the  sra,  for  no 
X«e  of  that  luminary  o.»  ^"^""'.fif.^^o^ 

n''4"«Srf'^°"ding  the  waters  of  the  Rg« 
&t  hI  S  event  we  o^rve,  as  „in  the  ofteW. 
cbJuniiS»<«s  wWchexclude  aU  possibiht^ 
circuuwviwv^  anhiectof  the  miracle  IS  tnesea, 

or  collusioa.    ^5®. f ^P^^tJ;,^  ^  larael    who  passed 
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T»atew,  at  the  BtretchinrK  thf  W,^"  "J^  «»« 
•nd  ceases  at  tie  same  sfraS  ^fl+Si'^'l?*  ^OBeB, 
Moment  when  the  rXraffi,.^.*  ""*  '*  thepiecwe 
ffJ  tothoEgyptmnpu"uLgam^"'T^°'^4  l»i?ort 
oharaotM-  of  this  event  is   Aw'^'    ^oonraculone 

So  point  of  oVcrt^g  tSl  fu^i^^i«»t^  on 
the  inoaent  when  the  Tatter  rS!^ '  ""^  <=<=««»  »t 
|n  Bafetjr,  ^d  when  fehet IneS  ^'■"Pff^**  *<»« 
ttepasgage,  in  the  only  p^S'?^^^,.*''?  "^"J**  o< 
of  the  wjSi  of  vatera  m^J,  S  J    ^^."^  **«  ""osn* 

forty ?a.|^if«2^<^,;  ^^^^  » the  wilde^esa  fox 
one  in  whiJh  there  «^d"^"^'^'"^°'^^o.  and 
mt  of  those  who^^T,ste*^f  •f^'^'^«  ok  the 
the  part  of  Moses.    3^^^™.*^  '*'  "<"■  f»»d  on 
by  ttie  ordinary  couraa  nf  ^!     '^*  ^*»  "o*  produced 
by  the  fact.  Zt  ttTslr^'  "^  "^"^^^a  oeS 
jeUed  by  ikdiviS    Z?  J^^^^ess  has  been  tri 
from  the'earlSt  S  to  th J  '^^^  '^■«''  of  nSJ. 
wpply  of  food  w^ver    *i°  P^*'  ''"t  no  and.' 
OocMion.    And  itrmT^u^l'^i'''    except  on  this 
•  jn^ked  by  the  follow™SZ.^^'''"**'ai'  ^"^her 
but  e«  days  in  the  week    tw^  /l/"^**  '*  *^ 
d«ious quantities,  aa snstaiL^iti   '  ^*?.,"'  ^ci  PM- 
ttat  there  feU  a  double  .,!^^tv  ^''"^  millions  of  so^. 

tte  Israelites  frthe  S*lr'^J''i:^y.  to»«ve 
Sabbath  :  that  what  w«  „  f^^'  T'^"'^  ^m  their 
days  of  the  week  stoiT^^f  i  f  ^'^^'^d  on  the  fiwt  fl« 
one  day:  ZTt^TZ^i^^^^'^o"^,  if kcut^W 

■'   "'"'^a  was  gathersd  on  PrMfty 
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kept  sweet  for  two  days  :  and  that  it  continaed  fallinc 
while  the  Israelites  remained  in  the  wilderness,  but 
ceased  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  it,  and  got  com  to 
eat  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Let  these  very  extraor> 
dinary  particulars  be  considered,  and  they  at  once 
coi^nn  the  fact,  whilst  they  unequivocally  establish 
the  miracle.  No  people  could  be  deceived  in  these 
oiromstances ;  no  person  could  persuade  them  of 
their  truth,  if  they  had  not  occurred ;  and  the  whole 
was  so  clearly  out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature,  as 
to  mark  unequivocally  the  interposition  of  God. 

To  the  mfycrity  of  the  numerous  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  same  remarks  apply,  and 
upon  them  the  same  miraculous  characters  are  as 
indubitably  impressed.  If  we  proceed  to  those  of 
Christ,  the  evidence  becomes,  if  possible,  more 
indubitable.  They  were  clearly  above  the  power 
either  of  human  agency  or  natural  causes.  It  would 
be  trifling  to  examine  instances  so  well  known  in 
their  circumstances ;  for  the  slightest  recollection  of 
the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  in  the  desert,— the 
healing  of  the  paralytic, — the  instant  cure  of  the 
witheml  hand  in  the  i^jmagogue,  near  Jerusalem, — the 
raising  from  the  dead  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the 
widow's  son,  and  Lazarus, — and^any  other  instances 
of  miraculous  power, — will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  ingenuous  mind,  that  all  the  characters  of  real 
miracles  meet  in  them.  The  great  miracle,  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  himself  from  the  dead,  so  often 
appealed  to  by  the  first  teachers  of  his  religion,  crowns 
the  whole. 

F.  I  now  most  clearly  perceive,  that  if  these  facts 
can  be  established  to  have  actually  taken  place,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  wrought  by  a  divine 
power;  and  by  the  cij-cumstances  of  their  pendrmance, 
or  occurrence,  to  attest  both  Moses  and  Christ  as 
eotnmiaaioned  by  the  Author  of  nature  himself.    But 
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•  (8  not  evidence  from  prophecy  eXudtelM  on  in  prod! 
I  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  T 

T  It  is ;  and  with  reason.  ^      « 

Y  But  tell  me  what  you  understand  by  prophecy? 
T.  Your  question  is  important ;  for  we  do  not  un- 
cderstand  by  prophecy  an  ingenious  anticipation  of 
futofevents,  which  sometimes  nor 

darJs  and  equwocal  general  predictions    which  may 
.Xn  have  a  plausible  application  to  different  evento; 
'nor  the  tvi  J  conjectures  of  observant  men    founded 
;upon experience.     We  here,  as  in  the  case  of  nurac  es 
vtike  open  ground  with  our  opponents,  and  appeal  to 
-prophecy  only  as  it  bears  the  following  characters  :-- 
1    that  it  shaU  have  been  delivered  before  the  event 
Lid  to  be  a  fuliilment  of  it ;  2.  That  it  shaU  Have  a 
•particular,  and  not  a  general,  agreement  with  that 
[event;  3.  That  the  event  shaU  be  sucn  as  no  human 
:sagacity  or  foresight  could  possibly  conjecture  and 
fortell-and,  4.  That  these  predictions  sh^  be  con- 
mected  with  those  who  profess  to  give  revelations  from 
(God  to  mankind,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 

cof  miracles.  ,  .  ,    .  . 

r  This  brings  the  matter  to  an  easy  issue  ;  but  in 
-what  way  is  the  fulfihnent  of  prophecy  proof  of  a 
idivine  commission  ill  him  who  utters  it  ? 

T.  In  the  following :  - 

When,  for  instance,  the  events  are  distant  manv 

^vears  or  ages  from  the  uttering  the  prediction  iteelf , 

Sepending  on  causes  not  so  much  as  existmg  when 

tthe  prophecy  was  spoken  and  recorded,  and  Idcewise 

nipQU  various  circumstances,   and  a  long  arbitrary 

laenes  0i  things,  and  the  fluctuating  "^certainties  of 

Ihuman  volitions ;  and  especially  when  they  depend 

mot  at  all  upon  any  external  circumstances,  nor  upon 

any  created  being,  but  arise  merely  f ro*n  the  counsels 

wd  appointment  of  God  himself  :-such  events  can 

be  foSuiown  only  by  that  Being,  on©  of  whose 

•ttribntfis  is  omniscienoe,  and  can  be  foretold  by  him 
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ionly  to  whom  the  "Father  of  liffhts'*  shau  reveal 
them;  so  that  whoever  is  mani^stlv  endued  with 
[that  predictive  power,  must,  in  that  instance,  speak 
1  and  act  by  divine  inspiration,  and  what  he  pronounces 
I  of  that  lund  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God  ; 
nothing  more  being  necessary  to  assure  us  of  this, 
I  than  credible  testimony  that  such  predictions  were 
uttered  before  the  event,  and  conclusive  evidence 
:  that  the  records  which  contain  them  are  of  the 
[anti^uit^-  to  which  they  pretend. 

Y.  Can  you  give  any  instances  of  this  kind  of 
)rophecy,  and  its  fulfilment? 
T.  The  instances  which  the  Scrijltures  supply  are: 
Jvery  numerous ;  but  a  few  will  convince  you  of  the- 
[irresistible  force  of  their  claim  to  divine  inspiration. 
1.  We  take,  first,  the  celebrated  prediction  of  Jacob* 
>efore  his  death  :  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  fromi 
Tudah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until' 
^HiLOH  come,"  &c. 

The  word  Shiloh  signifies,  "He  who  is  to  be^ 
lent,"  or,  *'The  peace-maker  ;"  in  either  sense,  the: 
ipplication  of  it  to  that  great  Person  to  whom  all  the; 
"Patriarchs  looked  forward,  and  all  the  Prophets  gave: 
ritness,  is  obvious.  Before  a  certain  event,  a  certain. 
iVbon  was  to  come,  to  whom  the  -people  should  be 
ithered  :  tlie  event  has  certainly  arrived,  but  who  isr, 
le  ]person?  The  applicaiion  of  the  prophecy  ta 
[essiah  is  not  an  invention  of  Christians.  The 
Lcient  Jews,  as  appears  from  their  commentators,  sa 
iderstood  it ;  and  the  modem  ones  are  unable  to  re-^ 
|ite  the  evidence  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of  the  claims, 
our  Lord.  That  it  is  a  prediction,  is  proved  front 
p>Tm,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  waft 
blivered ;  that  it  has  received  a  singular  accom^ 
lishment  in  the^rson  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  also 
>rtain ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  individual 
»ide  can  be  produced  in  whom  it  has  been  in  any 
whatever  accomplished.     Jndah,  a»  a  tiibe^ 
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Tamaiued  till  after  the  advent  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  whicli 
cannot  be  said  of  the  long-dispersed  ten  tribes,  and 
scarcely  of  Benjamin,  which  was  merged  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  Till  our  Lord  came,  and  had  accomplished 
his  work  on  earth,  the  tribe  of  Judah  continued. 
This  is  matter  of  unquestionable  historic  fact.  In  a 
short  time  afterwards  it  was  dispersed,  and  mingled 
with  the  common  mass  of  Jews  of  all  tribes  and 
countries  :  this  is  equally  unquestionable.  Now  acain 
we  ask.  Could  either  human  foresight  determine  "uiis, 
or  is  the  application  of  the  event  to  the  prophecy 
fanciful?  The  prediction  was  uttered  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  the  state  of  Israel,  by  the  father  of  the 
fathers  of  the  tribes  of  that  people.  Ages  passed 
awav;  the  mightiest  empires  were  annihUated;  ten 
of  the  chosen  tribes  themselves  were  utterly  dis- 
persed into  unknown  countries  ;  another  became  so 
msignificant  as  to  lose  its  designation ;  one  only 
remained,  which  imposed  its  very  name  upon  the 
nation  at  large,  the  object  of  public  observation  until 
the  Messiah  came, — and  that  tribe  was  Judah,  the 
tribe  spoken  of  in  the  prediction,  and  it  remained  as 
it  were  only  to  make  the  fulfilment  manifest,  and 
was  then  confounded  with  the  relics  of  the  rest.  What 
prescience  of  countless  contingencies,  occurring  in  the 
intervening  ages,  does  this  imply  !— a  prescience  truly 
which  can  only  belong  to  Goo. 

2.  The  apostasies  and  idolatries  of  his  people  were 
foretold  by  Moses  before  his  death.  "  1  know  that 
after  my  death  ye  will  utterlv  corrupt  yourselves,  and 
turn  aside  from  the  way  which  I  nave  commanded 
you,  and  evil  will  befall  you  in  the  latter  days ;" 
(Deut.  xxxi.  .29;)  and  he  accordingly  prophetically 
declares  their  punishment. 

Let  us  look  into  the.  detail  of  these  threatened 
punishments.  Besides  the  ordinary  inflictions  of  f  ail- 
mg  harvests,  and  severe  diseases,  in  their  own  country, 
they  were,  according  to  the  piophi^tcies  of  Moses, 
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(Beat,   xxviii.,)  to  be  ** scattered  among  all  people, 
irom  the  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.'     And 
i  where  is  the  trading  nation  in  which  they  are  not,  in 
f  Abu,  Africa,  and  Europe  ?    Many  are  even  to  be  found 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  commercial  parts  of 
America.    Who  could  foresee  this  but  God  ;  especially 
when  their  singular  preservation  as  a  distinct  people, 
a  solitary  instance  m  the  history  of  nations,  is  also 
implied?    They  were  to  fmd  "«o  ease'*  among  these 
nations  ;  ana  the  almost  constant  and  long-continued 
[persecutions,  robberies,  and  murder  of  Jews,  not  only 
|m  ancient  nations,  but   especiall^r  among  Christian 
nations  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  Mahometan 
States  to  this  day,   are  in  wonderful  accomplishment 
of  this.     They  were  to  be  "  a  proverb  and  a  by-word 
among  all  nations  ;"  which  has  been  in  ev6iy  place 
fulfilled,  but  was  surely  above  human  intelligence  to 
foresee.     It  was  added,  "The  stranger  that  is  within 
I  thee  shall  cet  above  thee  very  high,  and  thou  shalt 
come  very  low."    For  a  comment  on  this,  let  the  con- 
duct of  the  "stranger,"  the  Turk,  and  others,  who 
inhabit  Falo3tine,  towards  the  Jews  who  remain  there, 
be  recollected  :  the  one  party  is  indeed  "  very  high," 
and  the  other  *  *  very  low. "    Other  parts  of  this  sin- 
gular chapter    present  equally  striking  predictions, 
[uttered  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  since 
remarkably  accomplished ;  but  there  are  some  pass- 
ages in  it,  which  refer  in  terms  so  particular  to  a  then 
[distant  event,— the  utter  subversion  of  their  polity 
[and  nation  b^  the  Romans, — as  to  demonstrate  in  the 
pnost  unequivocal  maimer  the  presence  of   Him  to 
[whom  all  events,  the  most  contmguent,  minute,  and 
iistant,   are  known  with   absolute  certainty.     That 
bhe  Romans  are  intended,  in  ver.  49,.  by  the  nation 
brought  from  "  the  end  of  the  earth,"  distinguished  hy 
bheir  well  known  ensi^  "the  eagle,'*  and  by  their 
erce  and  cruel  dispoBiton,  is  exceedingly  probable ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  account  which  Moses 
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:Uives  of  the  horrors  of  the  ''siege  "  of  which  he  spea&s, 
IS  exactly-  paralleled  by  those  well-known  passages  is 
•Josephus,  in  which  he  describes  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Roman  army.  The  Lvjt  verse  of  the  chapter 
seems  indeed  to  fix  the  refertnoe  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ago  to  the  anal  distruction  of  the  nation  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  prediction,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed 
to  accident.  "And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake 
unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again  :  and  tnere 
ye  shall  bo  sold,  u!ii;o  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and 
bondwomen,  and  no  man  shall  buy  you."  On  this 
Dr.  Hales  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  their  own 
national  historian  Josephus,  "  Of  the  captives  taken  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  above  seventeen  years  of  age, 
some  were  sent  to  Egjnpt  in  chains  ;  the  greater  part 
were  distributed  through  the  provinces,  to  be  destroyed 
m  the  theatres,  by  the  sword,  and  by  wild  beasts  ;  the 
rest,  under  seventeen,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  that  for 
a  trifling  sum,  on  account  of  the  numbers  to  be  sold, 
and  the  scarcity  of  buyers  ;  so  that  at  length  the  pro- 
phecy of  Moses  'was  fulfilled, — *And  no  man  shall 
buy.'  The  part  that  were  reserved  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  Vespasian,  were  probably  transported  to 
Italy  *  in  ships,'  or  by  sea,  to  avoid  a  prodigious 
land- journey  t'lithcr  through  Asia  and  Greece, —a 
circumitance  which  distinguished  this  invasion  and 
captivity  from  the  preceding  by  the  Assorians  and 
Babylonians.  In  the  ensuing  rebellion,  a  part  of  the 
captives  *  were  sent  by  sea  to  Egypt,'  ana  several  of 
the  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  coast. " 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  centuries,  were  these 
contingent  circumstances  accurately  recorded  by  the 

Jrophetic  spirit  of  Moses,— the  taken  of  innumerable 
ewa  captive, — ^their  transport  to  Egypt,— their  being 
sold  till  the  markets  for  slaves  were  glutt>ed,  and.no 
moi^e  buyers  were  found,  —and  embarked  on  hoard 
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vessels,  either  to  grace  the  triumph  of  their  conqivr- 
or.  or  to  find  a  market  in  dififerentmariime  ports.  !■ 
it  posaible  that  these  numerous  and  mmute  circum- 
stimce  can  be  referred  to  either  happy  conjectures  or 

human  foresight?  .    ^     i.-  -  *^«-^ 

3.  The  destruction  of  many  ancient  cities  was  tor©- 
told  by  the  Prophets,  and  has  been  atrikmgly  venfied. 
As  to  Babylon,  even  when  it  was  the  most  potent 
city  of  the  world,  and  the  head  of  the  most  formidable 
empire,  Isaiah  predicts  its  capture  by  Cjmis,  (men- 
tioning him  by  name  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
before  he  was  bom, )  and  its  utter  destruction.     Now 
the  proof  of  the  truth  of  thie  prophecy  remams  to^w; 
day.    In  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Fro- 
phecies,  which  I  recommend  to  your  perusal,  you  will 
find  this  part  of  prophetic  Scripture  strikingly  illuB- 
trated.     And  still  further  proofs  of  the  wonderfully 
exact  accomplishment  of  those  prophecies  may  be 
seen  in  a  highly  interesting  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of 
Babylon,  by  Claudius  J.   Rich,  published  in  1815* 
Immense  ruins  were  visited  by  him  near  the  supposed 
site  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  probably  are,  though 
the  matter  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained,  the  re- 
mahis  of  that  astonishing  citjr,  now  indeed  swept  with 
the  "  besom  of  destruction.'*    He  tells  us,  too,  that 
the  neighbourhood  is  to  the  present  a  habitation  on^y 
for  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  that  the  dens  of  lions, 
with  their  slaughtered  victims,  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places :  and  that  most  of  the  cavities  are  occupied 
with,  bats  and  ovls.     It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
reflect  without  awe  upon  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  writ- 
ten during  the  prospenty  of  Babylon,  wherein  he  say 8, 
"The  wiM  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there." 
lie  present  ruins  of  that  city  also  demonstrate,  that 
^e  course  of  the  Euphrates  has  been  changed,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  channel  formed  by  Cyras ; 
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the  yielding  nature  of  the  soil  demonatratet  thi.t 
ch  an  operation  could  have  been  performed  by  a 
larize  army  with  great  facility  and  despatch. 
-  The  ruins  examined  by  Mr.  Kich  bear  testimony  to 
the  immense  extent  of  the  city  as  described  by  ancient 
authors.  Vast  masses  of  masonry,  of  both  burnt  and 
unbumt  bricks  and  bitumen,  were  observed  in  various 
excavations  in  these  huge  mountains  of  ruins,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  several  miles.  One 
is  oiSfed  by  the  Arabs,  Birs  Nimroud ;  another  the 
Kasr^  or  Palace  ;  and  a  third,  which  some  have 
thought  to  be. the  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Belus,  is 
called  by  the  natives  Mugelibe,  overturned,  which 
expressive  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
mounds  of  the  Kasr. 

4.  Daniel  distiiwtly  predicts  the  overthrow,  in  suc- 
cession, of  the  four  great  empirea  of  antiquity,  the  Ba- 
bf/lonian,  the  Persian^  the  ur€cia>n,  and  the  Roman; 
all  which  has  taken  place  :  but  neither  the  rise  of  the 
three  latter,  nor  their /aZ/,  could  have  been  foreseem 
by  man. 

6.  But  the  most  numerous  prophecies  relate  to 
Messiah,  the  great  end  and  object  of  the  prophetic 
dispensation.  Of  these  not  a  solitary  instance,  o| 
two,  of  an  equivocal  kind,  and  expressed  only  ifl 
figurative  or  symbolical  language,  are  to  be  adduced  ; 
but  upwards  of  one  hundred  predictions,  generally  of 
very  <5ear  and  explicit  meaning,  and  each  referring  to 
some  different  circumstance  connected  with  the  ap- 
pearing of  Christ,  his  person,  history,  and  his  miws- 
try,  have  been  selected  by  Divines  ;—eccc/imve  of 
typical  and  allusive  predictions,  and  those  which  in 
an  ultimate  and  remote  sense  are  believed  to  terminate 
in  him.  The  history  of  Jesus  answers  to  these  pre- 
dictions, and  exhibits  their  exact  accomplishm^t. 
The  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Davia,— bon^  in 
Bethelem, — bom  of  a  virgin, — an  incarnation  of  Deii?y. 
"  God  with  us.— an  eminent  but  unsuccessful  teacher ; 
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•  -h«  wu  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Mind,  heal  tli«  I.... 

Mid  reieoted  by  his  on-n  countrymen,  arrai^^^ 

violent  death  ;— he  was  to  rise  from  the  deZ?  . JLj 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  there  be&tS 
Zifj^^^S-  '"^authority,  was  to  punish  hS  S^^ 
and  estaMwh  h.8  own  spiritual  kingdom,  whiTdS 
never  end     We  do  not  enter  into  moi^  miiX^. 
dictions,  for  the  argument  is  irresistible  wffSS 
on  these  alone  ;  and  we  may  assert  that  no  maS  » 
number  of  men,  could  possibly  have  maJl.,  .„7l    ' 
features     Considered  i^theJluZl^i^^t 
What  rational  num.  or  number  of  wtional  r^L^nH 
now  be  found  to  hazard  a  conjectni«  th^^^,^* 
tion  of  Deity  would  occur  in  anv  riven  nllSSf^ 
time  -that  this  Divine  PerZ  .ZulttSctelS. 
work  miracles,  be  unjustly  put  to  deafhS.r^^' 
«id  establidi  his  rdigi^on  ?  "^-Fhlrare  ttoS  » 
never  enter  mto  the  minds  of  men  bi«.»,,S^*J.       ™ 
suggested  by  no  experienceraSd  iv^^tev* 
ansmg  out  of  the  usS^  cou»e!rf  huU  ,S5^»?^ 

serts  that  such  events  have  once  occnr^  B  rtl^ 
such  events  Uy  beyond  not  only  hi^WiSt  iSJi 

spiration.  But  the  case  does  not  close  here.  TiiL 
sJaU  we  account,  in  the  next  place,  f^tfeir^ 
stances  aU  having  met,  strange  as  they  iS^  h^L 
person,  and  in  one  only  among^all  theSSSi  Sm^t 
who  have  been  bom  of  woman      a«?1S  ?^  ^' "*®^ 

'JTS^'T^ '  Helrrth7SL*t^CS 

in  Bethlehem,-he  t-iessed  to  bo  "Gofwift^" 
and  wrought  miracles  to  substantiate  WTdSS  ^t 
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YuB  word  or  touch,  the  "  eyes  of  the  blind  were  open 
ed,**  "the  lame  leaped  as  a  hart,"  the  dumb  spake, 
the  sick  were  healed,  and  the  dead  lived,  as  the  Pro- 

Ehets  had  foretold.  Of  the  uoisdom  oi  his  teaching, 
is  recorded  discourses  bear  witness.  His  rejection 
and  unjust  death  by  his  countrymen  are  matters  of 
historic  fact ;  his  resurrection  and  ascension  stand  upon 
the  lofty  evidenties  which  have  been  already  adduced ; 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  his 
own  predictions,  followed  as  the  proof  of  the  terror  of 
his  offended  majesty;  and  his  "kingdom"  among 
men  continues  to  this  day.  There  is  no  possible 
means  oi  evading  the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  predictions  in  the  person  of  our  Lord. 

To  all  these  predictions  the  words  of  a  modem 
writer  are  applicable :  "  Let  now  the  infidel,  or  the 
sceptical  reader,  meditate  thoroughly  and  soberly 
upon  these  predictions.  The  priority  of  the  records 
to  the  events  admits  of  no  question.  The  completion 
is  obvious  to  every  competent  inquirer.  Here  then 
are  facts.  *^e  are  called  upon  to  account  for  those 
facts  on  rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human 
foresight  equal  to  tl^  task?  Enthusiasm?  Con- 
jecture? dhance?  Political  contrivance?  If  none 
of  these,  neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  de- 
vised by  man*s  sagacity,  can  account  for  the  facts ; 
then  tme  philosophy,  as  well  as  true  religion,  will  as- 
cribe them  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  Every 
effect  must  have  9.  oause. " 

Y.  This  is  evidence  not  to  be  controverted ;  but 
how  shal  I  know  that  these  miraculous  works  did  in 
reality  take  place,  and  that  these  prophecies  were 
uttered  and  recorded  before  the  events  which  they 
foretell? 

T»  This  is  the  third  step  in  our  demonstration  ;  and 
on  this  subject  you  shall  receive  satisfactory  infonna- 
tion 
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OHAPTEll  IV 

THE  ANTIQUITY,  GENUINENELJS,  AND  AUTHliNTICITY 
OP  THE  BOOKS  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Y.  At  what  period  did  Moses  become  the  legislatoi 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  Christ  appear  in  the  world  ? 

T.  Moses  gave  his  laws  about  1600  years  before 
Christy  accorSng  to  the  common  chronology,  which 
fixes  the  birth  of  our  Lord  upwards  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago. 

y.  Is  there  any  testimony  of  ancient  Pagan  writer* 
313  to  the  existerice  and  antiquity  of  these  distinguished 
persons  ? 

T,  Yes  ;  for  though  some  infidel  writers  have  car- 
ried their  folly  so  far  as  to  cjuestion  their  existence, 
wre  have  the  testimony  of  numerous  Pagan  wTiters,  as 
well  as  uninterrupted  tradition,  to  confirm  it. 

Y.  Have  the  kindness  to  give  me  some  instances. 

T.  To  the  existence  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religion,  and  the  respective  antiquity 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  many  ancient 
writers  give  ample  testimony  ;i|^ho,  being  themselves 
neither  of  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  religion,  cannot 
bo  suspected  of  having  had  any  design  to  furnish 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  either.  Manetho,  Chere- 
MON,  Apollonius,  and  Lysimachus,  besides  some 
other  ancient  Egyptians  whose  histories  are  now  lost, 
are  quoted  by  Josephus,  as  extant  in  his  days  ;  and 
passages  are  collected  from  them,  in  which  they  agree 
that  Moses  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  when  tney 
der/yHed  from  Egypt,  and  the  founder  of  their  laws. 
.  vStiiabo,  who  flourished  in  the  century  before  Christ, 
gives  an  account  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  forbidding 
unages,  and  limiting  divine  worship  to  One  Invisible 
and  Universsd  Being.  Justin,  a  Roman  historian,  in 
nis  36th  book,  devotes  a  chapter  to  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Jews  ;  represents  them  as  sprung  from 
ten  sons  of  Israel,  and  speaks  of  Moses  as  the  com- 
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mander  of  the  Jews,  who  went  out  of  Egypt,  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,   and  the  pffio^i^ 
AMon.    PiMY  speaks  of  Moses,  as  giving  risTto  a 
sect    of   mafficmns.  probably  with  rffere#oe  to  his 
contest  with  the  magicians  oJ  Egypt.     TAcmjs  savs 
"Moses  gave  a  new  form  of  worslip  to  the  j^ws  S 
a  system  of  rehgious  ceremonies,  the  reverseTev^ 
thmg  known  to  any  other  age  or  country."  Juvenai: 
in  his  14th  Satire,  mentions*  Moses  as  tte  authoTol  a 
volume,  which  was  preser^-ed  with  great  c^eXioM 
the  Jews;  by  which  the  worship  of  Saages^dSf 
8 Ws  flesh  were  forbidden ;  U  circStncSnrS 
the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,   strictly  erioin^ 
LONGINUS  cites  Moses  as  the  lawgiver  rf  thfje^ 
and  praises  the  sublimity  of  his  style  i^  the  acooS 
hegivesof  the  creatioa-As  to  Cheist,  it  is  o™v 
necessary  to  give  the  testimony  of  two  histoS 
whose  antiquity  no  one  ever  thought  of  StW 
SjTETONius  mentions  him  by  namefand  sZ  ^S 
Claudius  expeUedfrom  Kome  those  who  adS^redto 
hm  cause.    Tacitus  records  the  progress  ^^h  the 
Chnstian  reli»on  had  made,  an/t&  vioknt  death 

«iJnT/f -^"^  '"^^"^  '„*!**  ^^  flourish^d^d^tte 
reim  of  Tibenus ;  that  PUate  was  then  Procurator 

of  Judea ;  and  that  the  original  autW  of  S^m 

ot  the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  the  period  in  whicn 
he  hved,  13  exactly  ascertained  bySmti^  tn» 
genumeness  of  which  has  never  been  tt«l^' 

*     J    -r^^  "°^  *o  ^0"^  me  on  what  ground  1  vn 

to  admit  the  professed  antiquity  of  the  sS  SoiT 

T  1^^^  WfB  alsoto  be  L  importaSt^int  * 

written  at  the'S'wh^'m^v*^!  ,?^;„2LYJr!J:! 
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have  contradicted  the  narration,  if  false;  and  the 
improbability  is  also  greater,  that,  in  the  very  age 
and  place  when  and  where  those  events  are  said  to 
have  been  performed,  any  writer  would  have  dared  to 
run  the  hazard  of  prompt,  certain,  and  disgraceful 
detection.  It  is  equally  important- in  the  evidence 
from  prophecy  ;  for  if  the  predictions  were  recorded 
long  before  tho  events  which  accomplished  them  took 
place,  then  the  only  question  which  remains  is, 
whether  the  accomplishment  actually  occurred ;  for 
then  the  evidence  becomes  irresistible. 

Y.  I  perceive  the  importance  of  this  inquiry  ;  what 
then  can  be  adduced  ? 

T,  With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  lanr/uar/e  in  which  they  are  written  is  a 
3trong  proof  of  their  antiquity.  The  Hebrew  ceased 
to  be  spoken  as  a  living  language  soon  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  learned  agree  that 
there  was  no  grammar  made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many 
ages  after.  The  difficulty  of  a  forgery  at  any  period 
after  the  time  of  that  captivity  is  wierefore  apparent. 
Of  these  books,  too,  there  was  -ii  Greek  translation, 
commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  made  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty -seven  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  laid  up  in  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

Josephus  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books 
among  the  Jews,  in  which  He  expressly  mentions  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  Prophets,  four  of 
Hymns  and  Moral  Precepts  ;  and  if,  as  many  critics 
maintain,  Ruth  was  added  to  Judges,  and  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah  to  his  pro^iecies,  the  number 
agrees  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament  as  it  is  re- 
ceived at  tho  present  day. 

The  Samaritans,  who  separated  from  the  Jews 
many  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  have 
in  their  language  a  Pentateuch,  in  the  main  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  Pa^an  writers 

before  cited,   xirifli  TnAnv'  <^-^.11'>ma     sv^aaIi'  ^W  lUF^m^^  ~^^ 

T      •• ■•■■""'J     -j-vtfu-xo,     oL/pt»rt    ^jx    is^yjoVfO  UV« 
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only  as  A  lawgiver  and  a  Pruice,  but  as  tlie  author  oi 
books  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Jews. 

Y.  If  the  writings  of  Moses,  then,  are  not  genuine^ 
the  forgery  must  nave  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period. 

T»  Yes ;  but  a  few  considerations  will  convince 
you,  that  at  any  time  this  was  utterly  impossible. 

T.  This  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  made  plain. 

T.  It  is  done  to  my  hand  by  the  argument  of  a 
celebrated  writer,*  which  1  shall  abridge,  referring 
you  to  his  work  for  the  proof  at  large. 

*'It  is  impossible  that  those  books  should  have 
been  received  as  his,  if  not  written  by  him,  because 
they  speak  of  themselves  as  delivered  by  Moses,  and 
kept  in  the  ark  from  this  time.  (Deut.  xxxi.  24r-26. ) 
A  copy  of  this  book  was  also  to  be  left  with  the  King. 
(Deut.  xvii.  18.) 

"  This  book  of  the  law  thus  speaks  of  itself,  not 
only  as  a  history  or  relation  of  what  things  were  done, 
but  as  the  standing  and  municipal  law  and  statutes  ol 
the  nation  of  the  Je^|,  binding  the  King  as  well  as 
the  people.  Now  in  whatever  age  after  Moses  thit 
book  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forged,  it  was  im- 
possible that  it  could  be  received  as  truth,  because  it 
was  not  then  to  be  found  (as  it  professed  to  be)  either 
in  the  ark,  or  with  the  King,  or  any  where  else ;  for 
when  first  invented,  everybody  must  know  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  it  before. 

"  Could  any  man,  now  at  this  day,  mvent  a  book  of 
statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament  for  England,  and  make 
it  pass  upon  the  nation  as  the  only  book  of  statutes 
that  ever  they  had  known  ?  As  impossible  was  it  f oi 
the  books  of  Moses  (if  they  were  invented  in  any  age 
after  Moses)  to  have  been  received  for  what  they  de- 
clare themselves  to  be,  namely,  the  statutes  and 
municipal  law  of  the  nation  of  ttie  Jews ;  and  for  any 
to  have  persuaded  the  Jews  that  they  had  owned  ar 
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acknowledged  these  books  all  along,  from  the  days  of 
Moses  to  that  day  in  which  they  were  first  inrented : 
that  is,  that  they  had  owned  them  before  they  had 
ever  so  much  as  l^ard  of  them.     Nay,  more,  the  whole 
nation  must,  in  an  instant,  forget  their  former  laws 
and  government,  if  they  could  receive  these  books  as 
being  their  former  laws.     And  they  could  not  other- 
wise receive  them,  because  they  vouched  themselves 
so  to  be.     Let  me  ask  the  Deists  but  one  short 
question,  Was  there  ever  a  book  of  sham-laws,  which 
were  not  the  laws  of  the  nation,  palmed  upon  any 
people,  since  the  world  began?     K  not,  with  what 
face  can  they  say  this  of  ^e  book  of  the  laws  of  the 
Jews?    Why  will  they  say  that  of  them,  which  they 
confess   impossible    in   any  nation,  or    among  any 

"Buib  they  must  be  yet  more  unreasonable.    For 
the  books  of  Moses  have  a  further  demonstration  of 
their  truth  than  even  other  law-books  have ;  for  they 
not  only  contain  the  laws,  but  give  an  historical 
account  of  their  institution,  and  the  practice  of  them 
from  that  time :— as  of  the  Passover,  in  memory  of 
the  death  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt ;  (Nmm.  viii  17. 
18 ;)  and  that  the  same  day,  all  the  iist-bom  of 
Israel,  both  of  man  and  beast,  were,  by  a  perpetual 
law,  dedicated  to  God  ;  and  the  Lerltes  taken  lor  all 
the  first-born  of  the  children  of  Israel    And  besides 
these  rememberances  of  particular  actions  and  occur- 
rences, there  were  other  solemn  institutions  in  memory 
of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  in  the  general, 
which  included  all  the  particulars  ;—as  the  Sabbath  ; 
their  daily  sacrifices  and  yearly  eiqpiation ;  their  new 
moons,  and  several  feasts  and  fasts.    So  that  there 
were  yearly,  monthly,  weekly,  daily  remembrances 
and  recogmtions  of  these  things. 

*'Now  whenever  it  can  be  supposed  that  these 
booki  of  Moses  were  f oiged  in  some  ages  after  Moses, 
it  is  iifiipossible  they  could  have  Vm  received  as 
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W  their  lUZl  hj  bel'^2^*'^  thcae  bX 
when  they  were  ohildren  «nS  i^^ra^ted  in  thorn 
*keu-  children ;  m^Tr  ^\^^  *»°«W  tkem  to 
<»»nmei8ed.  aid  dT  ^''  *''**  t^ey  had  aU  bera 
pnrsnance  to  Xt  wl  "="^"'^'="6  their  children^ 

feeHySabbaa,theMw™„  '^^^''i^  P^sover,  the 
We,  fasta,  ai^d  ceS,S™^'  "«»  ""f  *t«»e  eevenj 
^^  But,  was  rtTOsS  f°T^<l«d  in  these 
whole  nation  of  men^tw  >  ^^«  persuaded  a 
practised  ali  these  thin^f  ♦^y  v'^  ^»^  ««d 
or  seeondiv,  tohaVSi^^^^'^  »»*  ^on^it' 
•aid  they  Lad  niir+;I!5f  il  *  ""^^  ^r  tmth,  which 
practice  f  P'^wed  them,  and  appealed  to  ttS 

»»pl^tion! T.a^el5^  teit^r^"  "*™°«*  ^«««e  oi 
before  these  books  or  Mo^ifw"^ ''^'^  pi^tised 
those  books  did  ™t„  ■  '^^  ^•"^*  foiled :  Sod  tW 
feg  them  M^eve  4^P,rT';*''<'^ti«aTmik! 
vances  in  aemw  of  «^i*'*^  ''*<1  kept  these  o^ 

fhowerer'  SoSidts^^H*^  «P<>«  -«  supposition 

•ppowibilig;,  TS'L  ?n  tif'''*  '^'  "o*  *e  «^ 
fi™t,thiam„8tgup"^,f°.tie  former  case?    fW 

observances  in  mcm^^  of  w^^  ^^''^  keptaUthe^ 
^g  anything  of  theTS^^^"*^;!?^  «'  ^^o-t  kno^ 
kept  thent  Whereas  C  V}^  T**"*  ^^y  the,, 
exprcsatheOTouii,l!rj  ^®  ^^^  observances  did 
as  tho  Passofw  ;„  ^^  '*ason  of  their  bdn^  b.S 

children  Tthe  wIT "^  P^  ^'o  P^^vX 
-But,  secondly  kf  i,r^  '  ^**  ®^  *^^  *^e  rest. 

y-  -  it  ^.ct  ^^u.^Tth^.g.^'^J 
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kept  ttese  obflervjnces  in  memory  ofwliattheyhad 
never  heard  of  before  that  day,  whensoever  vol  wUl 
fluppoflo  that  these  books  of  ]4os€s  were  first  foW? 

.ZZi'^T^^^  -r  ?P^^®  ,^  «^*^^1^  '^^^w  forge  ?ome 
romantic  stoiy,  of  strange  things  done  a  thousand  vera 
ago ;  ^d,  in  confirmation  of  this,  should  indeavour  to 
nersuade  the  Christian  world  that  they  hS^^  aSn« 
W  that  dav  to  this,  kept  the  first  Oay  of  ?he  we^ 
m  memorv  c^such  a  hero,  an  Apollonius,  a  Barcoche^ 
has,  or  a  Mahomet ;  and  had  alTbeen  bapwln  hL 
name ;  and  swore  by  his  name,  and  upon  t^t  veiy 
book,  (which  I  had  then  forced,  anff^whi^  IhVv 
nayer  saw  before,)  in  their  pu&ic  judicature^  tH 
this  book  WM  their  Gospel  ^d  Law,  which  thevLd 
ever  smce  that  time,  these  thousand  yerap^T 
umversaUy  received  and  owned,  and  none  Xr     I 

tuat  such  a  cheat  could  pass,  or  such  a  lecend  be 
received,  as  the  Gospel  of  ^^Christiana ;  and  tf  at  the^ 

o?h^GoslM^?*°'"^^''''*'*'^^'^ 

ihll^L^^rS^^  ^^®  ""f"^  tamiliar  example  more  in 
this  case,     'fiiere  is  the  Stonehenge  i/  SalisW 

reason  why  those  great  stones  were  set  there,  or  bv 
whom,  or  m  memory  of  what.  "^ 

A  i^?,^' suppose  I  should  write  a  book  to-morrow 
and  tell  them,  that  these  stones  were  set  up  bylff^: 
cules.  Poljyhemus,  or  Garagantua,  in  memory  of  such 
at'li'^nf /*H'  ^f r «  '  ^^  ^°'  *  further^co^?^^ 

ana  that  this  book  had  been  received  as  truth  and 
quoted  by  authors  of  the  greatest  reputat^n  in^ 
ages  since  ;-moreover,  that  this  hSok  was  w^ 
known  m  England,  and  enjoined  by  Act  of  MiS 
t*)  bo  tauffht  OUT  flhiMt^n  .  \^a  ^-uA    ^  i  "J .  ^^i^ent 
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our  children  aud  had  been  taught  it  ourdolves  wh«a 
we  were  children.  I  ask  any  Deist  whether  he  thinks 
this  coiJd  pass  upon  England?  and  whether,  if  I,  orany 
other,  should  insist  upon  it,  we  should  not,  instead 
of  bemg  believed,  be  sent  to  Bedlam  ?" 
This  able  reasoning  has  never  been  refuted,  nor  can 

^^""t  "^i^f'^  ^P^f  ^^  *^®  ^a^  »«8t  hive  been 
wntten  by  Moses,  It  IS  as  easy  to  prove  that  Moses 
himself  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  have  de- 
ceived  the  people  by  an  imposture,  and  a  pretence  of 
miraculous  attestations,  in  order,  like  some  latter 
lawgivers  among  the  Heathens,  to  bring  the  people 
moro  wilhnrfy  to  submit  to  his  institutions.  The  kmd 
of  miracles  he  gives  as  instances  rendered  this  im- 
possible.  "Suppose,"  says  the  same  writer,  "anv 
m|m  should  pretend,  that  vesterday  he  divided  the 
^i^s,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  of  London,  and 
^1^Q^Mr^''^l'''*y\°*^"'  ^o^«^'  and  children. 

lie  walls  on  bothsides :  fsay,  it  is  moraUy  impossibl? 
U^t  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  London  ttat  this 
Itff!f3®V  ?^  ^'^  ^""^^  '^^'''  womam,  and  chHd  could 
fS^^^^'^X^^^l  «*?'  *^**  *^i«^as  a  notorious 

^^a^  \^^V^^y  ^  ^°*  ««^  *1^«  Thames  so 
divided,  nor  had  they  gone  over  on  dry  land. 

thJhJn^A^lJ  »^PP<>8eit  will  be  aUowedme, 
htft^  could  nothave  persuaded  600,000men  that  hi 
^d  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  through  the  Red  Sel! 

^i*^^""  ^Sl?  y^*?'  ^*^*  ^>read,^  by  miraculoiS 
S^/fi?  *nf  i>*K°^atter8  of  fact  refolded  in  hk 

^s«iW-^''^*^?*"'^'  because  every  man^s 
Jwwl    »^^?  m«8t  liave  contradicted  it.    And 

tf  wTi^^"""'*  ^r  ^P°««^  «P0^  all  their  senses, 
f^  ^d  if  «*^'  made  them  beuSve  it,  when  it  wai 

p  '  5?       ^^  ®^°^  ^^^&^  ^ere  done. " 
tirSl!5®!t*?^®^t\-.*^®  genuineness  and  authen- 

t^^.^^  fX  ^^  ?^  ^^«««  a^  established :  and  as 
to  those  of  the  Prophets,  whinli  wifi.  o.«,«tL^ ;";.:! 
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in  the  writings  of  Moses,  comprise  tbe  pi-ophetio 
branch  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
revelations  they  contain,— it  can  be  proved  both  from 
Jewish  tradition ;  the  list  of  Josephus ;  the  Greek 
translation ;  and  from  their  being  quoted  by  ancient 
writers,  that  they  existed  many  ages  before  several  oi 
those  events  occured. 

The  same  author,  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,*  applied  his  celebrated  Four  Rules  for  de- 
termining the  truth  of  matters  of  fact  in  general,  with 
equal  foree  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  as  to 
those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The  rules 
are,  **  1.  That  the  matter  of  fact  be  such  as  that 
men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be 
judges  of  it.  2.  That  it  may  be  done  publicly  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  3.  That  not  only  public  monu- 
ments be  kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but  some  outward 
actions  be  performed.  4.  That  such  monuments,  and 
such  actions  and  observances,  be  instituted,  and  do 
commence,  from  the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was 
done." 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  are 
applied  to  the  books  of  Moses.  The  author  thus 
aijplies  them  to  the  Gospel : — 

"  I  come  now  to  show,  that  as  in  the  matters  of 
fact  of  Moses,  80  likewise  all  these  four  marks  do 
meet  in  the  matters  of  fact  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  And  my  work  herein 
will  be  the  shorter,  because  all  that  is  said  before  of 
Moses  and  his  books,  is  every  day  as  applicable  to 
Christ  and  his  GospeL  His  works  and  hw  miracles 
are  there  said  to  be  done  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world  J  as  he  argued  with  his  accusers,  *  I  spake 
openly  to  the  world,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothmg.  * 
(John  xviii.  20.)  It  is  told,  Acts  ii  41,  that  three 
thousand  at  one  time,  and,  Acts  iy.  4,  that  above 
five  thouiand  at  another  time,  were  coxrrArted  upon 
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conviction  of  what  themoelves  had  seen,  what  had 
been  done  publicly  before  their  eyes,  wherein  it  was 
impossible  to  have  imposed  upon  them.  Therefore 
here  were  the  two  first  rules  before-mentioned. 

*'  Then  for  the  two  second  :  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  were  instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of 
these  things ;  and  they  were  not  instituted  in  after- 
ages,  but  at  the  very  time  when  these  things  were 
said  to  be  done  ;  anc*.  have  been  observed,  without  in- 
terruption, in  all  ages  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world,  down  all  tho  way  from  that  time  to  this.  And 
Christ  himself  did  ordam  Apostles  and  other  Ministers 
of  his  Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  govern  his  church ;  and  that  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  (Matt,  x^viii.  20.) 
Accordingly,  they  have  continued  by  regular  succes- 
sion to  this  day  ;  and,  no  doubt,  ever  shall,  while  the 
earth  shall  last.  So  that  the  Christian  Cler^^y  are 
as  notorious  a  matter  o^  fact  as  the  tribe  of  Le^i 
among  the  Jews.  And  the  Gospel  is  as  much  a  law 
to  the  Christians,  as  the  Book  of  Moses  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  it  being  part  of  the  matters  of  fact  related  in  the 
Gospel,  that  such  an  order  of  men  were  appointed  by 
Chnst,  and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  tho  world  ;  con- 
sequently, if  the  Gospel  was  a  fiction,  and  invented 
(as  it  must  be)  in  some  ages  after  Christ,  then,  at 
that  time  when  it  was  first  invented,  there  could  be 
no  such  order  of  Cler^%  as  derived  themselves  from 
the  institution  of  Chnst ;  which  must  give  the  lie  to 
the  Gospel,  and  demonstrate  the  whole  to  be  false. 
And  tho  matters  of  fact  of  Christ  being  pressed  to  be 
true,  no  otherwise  than  as  there  was  at  that  time 
(whenever  the  Deists  will  suppose  the  Gospel  to  be 
forged)  not  only  public  sacraments  of  Christ's  insti- 
tution, but  an  order  of  Clergy,  likewise  of  Ms  appoint- 
ment, to  administer  them ;  and  it  being  impossible 
there  could  be  any  such  things  before  they  were 
invent-ed    it  is  as  imnftaaible  that  thev  should  be 
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Y,  'Hna  is  indeed  very  convincine :  and  on  tfiis 
point  I  am  satisfied,  that  neither  tie  wit^js  of 
Moses,  nor  those  of  the  Evangelists,  couldha^^been 
.  orged  and  yet  be  received  g/true  in  any  W 

mLInf  "tA  ^''^^^^ "" V i^  ^^°"«^* f^mthe testi- 
monies  of  adversaries  and  Heathe^,  to  the  truth  of 
the  History  of  the  Evangelists. 

m  J.^^^i^*^''  y°^  *o  point  ttem  out. 
:  *  2?  ?    .?^  contradiction  of  this  history  was  ever 
put  forth  by  the  Jewish  rulers  to  stop  th^^iT^sTof 

?r^^t  if '^^'  *-r«^  ^^'^^"^  evelymoSvXcoS: 
w  !£    *i-   ^'!  "i®''^®  "  ^o*  unimportant  evidence  • 

LI  tV^^I.  *^^*"^^^^^«  *^  *^«  ^-*«  -  n^e^-B 
We  have  already  quoted  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus 

fT^t'ofTheV^^^^^^  '^^"^'^  of  Jesus' CW,1h 
inTh«  Li  J^  Af  T^^*- *^  ""^^^^^^^  ^^  *^  Jiis  crucifixion 

0aoe  that  event.   Other  references  to  heath^SoS 

foUow?™"^™;^^^'^-"'*'  *°  Christ,  hia  reiig?^^^j 
F™vS  t  *''*  l^^P^en  ;  8»ch  as  Martial,  Juvenal, 

L5ci^ftel'J»'^""°«"'^^^' Adrian  ApulS^ 
ijucian  01  aamosata,  &c.,  some  of  whom  alan  affXivi 

testmonytothe  destruction  of  JerSsSeratttet^ 
^dmthe  circumstancei  predicted  by  our  SavioS 

thfN«wTfS*"^"'*7  and  genuineness  of  the  S,"f 
H,t  Sl^®?**^"*"*-  .  ^?^'  "  it  is  weU  observed  bv 
H^alw  t*  ^?''  ?  "^  "CoUeotion  of  Jewi^TaS 

C^^^XT''  u'^"'^  allthetestii^UnS 
vnnstianity  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  fimf  &»« 

riir,?r.Tii!-^_-<»  importrtS^^ffi. 

_,  ^^^^  ,.^rncu  pauosopiiera  who  wrote ugaintt 
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us,— Celsus  in  the  second  century,  Porphyry^  in  the 
third,  and  Hierocles  and  Julian  in  the  fourth. ' 

Cblsus  wrote  against  Christianity  not  much  above 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years   after  our  Lord's  as- 
cension, and  his  books  were  answereil  by  the  celebrated 
Ortgen.     He  wj>  3  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  Christiamty, 
and  produces  many  passages  out  of  the  Gospels.    He 
represents  Jesus  to  have  lived  a  few  years  before.     He 
mentions    his  being  bom   of  a  virgin;  the  angels 
appearing  to  Joseph ;  the  star  that  appeared  at  his 
birth  ;  the  wise  men  that  came  to  worship  him  when 
an  infant ;  Herod's  massacre  of  the  children ;  Joseph  s 
fleeing  with  the  chUd  into  Egypt  by  the  admonition 
of  an  angel ;  the  Holy  Ghost^s  descending  on  Jesus 
like  a  dove,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John ;  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  declaring  him  to  be  "the  Son  of 
God  ;"  his  goinc;  about  with  his  disciples  ;  his  healmg 
the  sick  and  lame,  and  raising  the  dead ;  his  fore- 
telling  his  own  sufferings  and  resurrection ;  his  being 
betrayed  and  forsaken  by  his  own  disciples ;  his  suffer- 
ing both  of  his  own  accord  and  in  obedience  to  his 
heavenly  father  ;  his  grief  and  trouble,  and  his  pray- 
ing, ♦*  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me ;"  the  ignominious  treatment  he  met  with,the  robe 
that  was  put  upon  him,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  reed 
put  into  his  hand,  his  drinking  vinegar  and  gall,  and 
his  being  scourged  and  crucified  ;  his  being  seen  after 
his  resurrectio  i  by  a  fanatical  woman,  (as  he  calls  her, 
meaning  Mary  Magdalen,)  and  by  his  own  companions 
and  disciples  ;  aiid  his  showing  them  his  hands  that 
were  pierced,  the  marks  of  his  punishment.     He  also 
mentwns  the  angels  being  seen  at  his  sepulchre. 

It  is  true,  he  mentions  all  these  thmgs  only  with 
a  design  to  ridicule  and  expose  them.  But  they 
fsmish  us  with  an  uncontested  proof  that  tba  Gospel 
was  then  extant.  Accordingly,  he  expressly  tells  the 
Christians,  *;These  things  we  have  produced  out  of 
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Porphyry  flouiiBhed  about  the  year  270,  a  man  of 
|;reai  abilities  ;  and  his  work  against  the  Chzistians, 
in  fifteen  books,  was  Lng  esteemed  by  the  Gentiles, 
and  thought  worthy  of  being  answered  by  Eusebius, 
and  others  in  ^at  repute  for  learning,  lie  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  and  in  his  writings  are  plain  references 
to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and 
probable  references  to  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

About  the  year  303,  Hierocles,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  M^strate,  wrote  against  the  Christians  in  two 
books.  He  wn^  U  acquainted  with  our  S(  ^iptures, 
and  made  f  y  oujections  to  them,  thereby  bearing 
testimony  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the  great  respect 
which  was  shown  them  by  the  ChriBtians  ;  for  he 
has  referred  both  to  the  Gosroels  and  to  the  Epistles. 
He  mentions  Peter  and  Paul  by  name,  and  did  not 
deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  ;  but,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  argument  which  the  Christians 
luilt  ui)on  them,  he  set  up  the  reputed  miracles  of 
ApoUonius  Tyanaeus  to  rival  theip 

The  Emperor  Julian,  who  succeeded  v>vnstantiu8 
in  the  jrear  361,  wrote  also  against  the  Christians, 
and  in  his  work  has  undesignedly  borne  a  valuable 
testimony  to  the  history  and  books  of  the  new  Tes- 
tament. He  allows  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  reicn 
of  AugustuSt  at  the  time  of  a  taxing  made  in  Judea 
by  Oyrenua  ;  and  that  the  Christian  reli^on  had  its 
rise,  and  began  to  be  propagated,  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  Tiberim  and  Claudius,  He  beais 
witness  to  xhe  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
four  OoapeU  ofMattheWy  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  And  he  so  quotes  them  as 
to  intimate,  that  these  weie  the  only  historical  books 
received  by  Christians,  as  of  authority ;  and  the  only 
authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  Apostles, 
and  the  doctrines  pio^ched  by  themf     He  allows  the 
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early  date  of  the  Oospels,  and  even  argueti  xo^-  them. 
He  quotes,  or  plainly  refers  to,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  already  said ;  and  to  St.  PauVs  Epistles  to 
Ike  ItomanSy  to  the  Corinthians,  and  to  the  Galatians, 
He  does  not  deny  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
allows  him  to  have  healed  the  blind,  and  the  lame, 
and  the  demoniacs,  and  to  have  rebuked  the  winds, 
and  to  have  walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He 
endeavours,  indeed,  to  deminish  those  works,  but  in 
vain.  He  endeavours  also  to  lessen  the  number  of  the 
early  believers,  but  acknowledges  that  there  were 
multitudes  of  such  men  in  Greece  and  Italy,  before  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel.  And  he  often  speaks  with 
great  indignation  of  Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great 
Apostles  of  Jesus,  and  successful  Preachers  of  his 
Gospel :  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  undesignedly 
borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  things  recomed  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  over- 
throw the  Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it. 

These  testimonies  '*  prove  that  neither  Celsus  in 
the  second.  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century,  suspected  the  authenticity  of  these 
books,  or  even  insinuated  that  Christians  were  mis- 
taken in  the  authors  to  whom  they  ascribed  them. 
Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject  different  from  that  which  is  holden  by  Chris- 
tians. And  when  we  consider  how  much  it  would 
have  aiiailed  them  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point, 
if  they'^ould,  and  how  ready  they  showed  themselves 
to  take  every  advantage  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
were  men  of  learning  and  inquiry,  their  concession, 
or  rather  their  suffrage  upon  thf"  subject,  is  extremely 
valuable." 

That  the  facts  and  statements  recorded  in  the 
evangelic  history  were  not  forgeries  of  a  subsequent 
period,  is  made  also  still  more  indubitable  from  the 
fact,  that  the  four  Gosjtels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
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with  l^e  Apoadig,  or  who  immediatelv  foIlowX  m3 

time  to  de  present.  "  flie  medioni  of  TCoXgtotS 
m  this  proposition,-  obaenree  Dr.  Pal«r^d  rf ^ 
others  the  most  unquostion»Me.  W  "nS  diiSi^rf 

Wsrendon  s  History.  One  snch  insertion  U  a  morf 
ai«t  Lord  Chttenaon's  Historjr  was  ertiSt  S 
MiopBumet  wrote,  that  it  l2d  beSJ  ^Ind^T 

S^^JS^  ^""k"  '  ^°*  "^  ^'^  Clarendon"  a^d 
marded   by   him  as  an  authentic  account  of  X 

te.J»action,  which  it  reUtes;  wid  it  willbe  a  prool 
1^  S'?v  '  *^°'™^'*  y<»«  hence.  m.e^^ 
P"^""-  . "  the  different  books  which^ue  received 

b?^5jwSrf^S*tf"«  *^  lli8tory,'Se'Sd 
oy  a  senes  at  wnters,  as  genume  in  respect  of  their 
au(*ow  «nd  as  a««Ae„<fc  in  respect  of  thSraaraat?^ 
uptotte  agf,  m  which  the  Wter.  of  thSrUTS" 

?^£p^ou?t^re.,^^„f?C»;?itK^ 

r.  These  testimonies  are  very   satisf actorv  •  but 

the  RMe  are  a«  sacred,  and  that  those  mention^  S 
^«^J'   testunomes  ha^^  not  been  altered  and 

fi.™;«?^'*^'?^*r*?  t^Scripture*  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  list  of  Josephus,  the  Septuagint  transS- 
tion,    and  the  Samaritott  Pentateuch   ai«^«i,ffl^J«* 

cred,  are  the  same  as  those  received  by  the  Jew^iSl 
»U  the  books  now  included  in  that  volmn«    *«/[  «»w 
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^r^  to  thorn  by  name,  in  tlie  earUest  OhristiMi 

lishedat  very  eaxly  periods,  which,  saj8l^.I^^ 
"though  numerous,  and  made  m  countries  atfW^e 
dilSe  from  one  another,  differ  v^ J^f  ^'^^^^^ 
nntWnff  material,  and  all  oontam  the  four  Vjroapeu. 
OurXtsay  you  as  to  their  mcorrupted  pre- 

'T'A^'to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  fte 
JLd  whi^h  wL  paid  to  them  by  the  Jews,  e^^ 
to^the  Law.  woufd  render  any  ^W^y  or  m»W 
change  in  their  contents  impossible,  /n™?®^,  ** 
Sn  stated  seasons,  the  law  was  puUidy  feadW"" 
X^  people  of  Israel;  and  it  was  appointed  to  be 
keptin  &e  Lk.  for  a  constant  m^orurf  against  ttose 
w£o  transgressed  it.  Further  after  th«  P«oP^^^ 
Svided  into  two  kingdoms,  botii  tiie  peopleof  Israd 

and  those  of  judah  still  retained  the  s^*,^^^' 
Uw:andtherivalryoremnitywhichsubsu.tedbetw^ 

the  two  kingdoms,   prevented  either  o^  ^^^"^ 
alterine  or  aiding  to  the  law.    After  the  IsraeUtM 
w^^ed  captfve  into  Assyria,  ofter  natioM  were 
pW  in  the  W  of   Samaria  in  there  Btead ;  and 
STsamaritans  r<ieived  the  Pentateuch.  "  ^dlj* 
the  Jews,  but  with  this  differeMe.  that  the  ^^^ 
Pentateuch  was  in  the  Old  Hebrew  or  Ph^^ 
characters,  m  which  it  renDHus  to  .this  dav;  whereas 
the   Jewish   copy   was  changed  into  Chaldeecl*- 
ract^rs.  (ia  whict  it  also  remains  to  this  day.)  w^ch 
were  firer  and  clearer  than  the  Hebrew,  the  Jews 
having  learned  the  Chaldee  langui^  during  their 
revenfy  years'  abode  at  Babylon.  ^S'eje'^ousy  Mid 
hatred  which  subsisted  l>etween  the  Jews  »yd  Sa- 
maritans, made  it  impracticable  for  eiAer  nation  to 
S«Tupt  Jr  alter  the  tkt  in  anything  of  con«e«l~ence 
without  certain  discovery ;  and  the  gf "eral  a^- 
ment  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samantan  copes  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as 
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plainly  deii«MM*wtoa  that  the  copies  from  which  each 
^  taken  were  orimially  the  aftme.  Nor  can  any 
better  evidence  be  deaired,  that  the  Jewish  Biblca 
have  not  been  corrupted  or  interpolated,  than  this 
very  book  of  the  Samaritan ;  which,  after  more  than 
two  thousand  ye^rs*  discord  between  the  two  nations, 
varies  lis  little  from  the  other  as  any  classic  work  in 
a  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by  the  un- 
avoid^^l«.  olips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcnbOTS. 
Af  hiC  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
capt.<  iwv,  the  Book  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was 
DubUcly  read  in  their  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day  ; 
which  was  an  excellent  method  of  securing  its  punty, 
as  well  as  of  enforcing  the  observation  of  the  law. 

After  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Old  Testament  was 
held  in  high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Clmstians. 
The  Jews  also  frequently  suiFered  martyrdom  for 
their  Scriptures,  which  they  would  not  have  done 
had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been  corrupted  or 
altered.  Besides,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a 
mutual  guard  upon  each  other,  which  must  have  ren- 
dered any  material  corruption  impossible,  if  itjiad 
been  attempted :  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  Jews,  they  would  have  been  detected  by 

the  Christians.  .    „    ,  •  /    «  xv 

Lastly,  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty,)  which  are  known  to  be  extant,  is  a  clear 
proof  of  its  uncorrupted  preservation.  These  manu- 
scripts, indeed,  are  not  all  entire :  some  contain  one 
pwrt,  and  some  another.  But  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible that  eoery  manuscript,  whether  m  the  onginal 
Hebrew,  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  pw-aphrase, 
should  or  could  be  designedly  altered  or  falsified  m 
the  same  passages,  without  detection,  either  by  Jews 
or  Christians.  Although  the  various  readmgs,  which 
have  been  discovered  by  learned  men,  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  collation  of  every  known 
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manuiBcript  of  the  Hebrew  8cripture«,  amount  to 
many  thouaandB,  yet  these  differences  are  of  «o  little 
rcoZ  moment,  that  their  laborious  coUations  afford  ns 
scarcely  any  opportunities  of  correcting  the  sacred 
text  in  important  passages.  •     xi.   •  i.      •*« 

EquaJly  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  mtegnty 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  uncorruptness  in  any 
thing  material.  So  early  as  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  very  same  /cwto,  and  the 
very  same  doctrines,  universally  received  by  Chris- 
tian, which  we  of  the  present  day  believe  on  the 
credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

An  wiiversal  corruption  of  those  torittngs  was  im- 
possible, nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  »uch  a  corruption 
be  found  in  history.  They  could  not  be  corrupted 
dunng  the  life  of  their  authors;  and ^fore  their 
death,  copies  were  dispersed  among  the  different  com- 
munities of  Christians,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out the  then  known  world. 

Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  conrupted 
during  the  life  of  their  respective  authors,  and  whde 
a  great  number  of  witnesses  were  alive  to  attest  the 
facts  which  they  record ;  so  neither  could  any  ma- 
terial alteration  take  place  after  their  decease,  wi^- 
out  being  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts 
were  prSrved  in  the  churches.— The  Clmstians  who 
were  instructed  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  their  m- 
mediate  successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the 
world  carrying  with  them  copies  of  their  writings ; 
from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and  pre- 
served. Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  an 
unbroken  series  of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  can 
be  traced  backwards,  from  the  fourth  centunr  of 
the  Christian  em,  to  the  very  time  of  the  Apostles; 
and  these  very  testimonies  are  ecjually  applicable  to 
prove    its    uncorrupted    preservation.     These  sacred 
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standard  of.  truth,  were  received  by  evCTy  class  of 
dtristians  with  peculiar  respect,  as  bomg  divine  com- 
Doaitions,  and  possessing  an  authority  belonging  to  no 
Sher  books.  Whatever  cotroversies,  therefore,  arose 
among  different  sects,  (and  the  church  was  ver> 
oarlyrent  with  fierce  contentions  on  doctrmal  points, ) 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  received 
and  appealed  to  by  every  one  of  them,  as  bemg  con- 
elusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy  ;  consequently  it 
was  moraUy  impossible  that  any  man,  or  body  of  m^, 
should  comipt  or  falsify  them  in  any  fundamental 
article,  should  foist  into  them  a  smgle  expression  to 
favour  l^eir  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  smgle  sentence, 
without  being  detected  by  thousands.  .    ,  , 

If  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by 
the  ortiiodox.  it  would  have  been  detected  by  the 
heretics ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  hod 
inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  anythmg,  he  would  have 
been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics. 
It  is  wdl  known  that  a  division  commenced,  m  the 
fourth  century,  between   the  eastern    and  west^ 
Churches,    which,    about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  became  irreconcilable,  and  subsists  to  the 
present  day.     Now  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
alter  ..11  Ae  copies  in  the  eastern  empire ;  ^d  if  it 
had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west 
would  have   detected  the  alteration.    But,   m  f act 
both  the  eastern  and  western  comes  agree ;  which 
could  not  be  expected,  if  either  of  them  was  altered 
or  falsified.     The   uncorrupted  preservation  of   tne 
New  Testament  is  further  evident,  from  the^<weement 
of  all  the  manuscnpts,   -The  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,   which  are  extant,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  single  classic  author  whomsoever ; 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  coUated  by 
Griesbach,  for  his  celebrated  cntical  edition,     inese 
manuscripts,  it  is  true,   are  not  all   '^^t^'e  :  most  ot 
f  Y>4m»  nnntsdn  onlv  the  Gosnels  :  others  the  Wospeis, 
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Acts  of  the  A;^XNil6fl,  and  the  Epistles  ;  and  some 
contain  the  ApocaJypse,  or  Revelation  ot  John.  But 
they  were  all  written  in  very  different  and  distant  parts 
of  ''he  world  ;  several  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelve 
huncbed  years  old,  and  give  us  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant 
with  each  other.  The  various  readings  in  no  degree 
whatever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of 
the  text. 

Y.  I  am  satisfied  as  to  the  uncorrupted  preserva* 
tion  of  the  Bible  ;  but  in  estimating  fho  credibilit/  of 
a  history,  is  it  not  also  proper  to  Inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  writers  ? 

T,  It  is  ;  and  the  inquiry  will  serve  to  establish  you 
greatly  in  the  truth  of  their  narrations.  They  were 
manifestly  good  men ;  this  was  acknowledged  by 
their  enemies  ;  and  they  coul<^  not  therefore  knowingly 
deceive  others.  Nor  could  they  be  deceived  tfiemaelvea, 
Tliey  could  not  roiLfcake  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  jbhe  sudden  healina 
of  lepers,  and  lame  and  blind  persons ;  they  could 
not  but  know  whether  he  with  whom  they  conversed 
for  fojrty  days  was  the  same  Jesus,  as  he  with  whom 
they^had  daily. and  familiar  intercourse  long  before 
his  crucifixion.  They  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  his 
aacension  into  heaven ;  nor  as  to  the  fact  whether 
tiiey-  themselves  were  suddenly  endowed  with  the 
power  of  speaking  in  languages  which  they  had  never 
studied  ;  nor  as  to  their  being  able  to  work  miracles, 
and  to  impart  the  same  power  to  otiiiers. 

Their  worldly  interests,  too,  lay  in  concealing  the 
truth.  B^  only  not  bearing  testimony,  they  might 
have  avoided  all  their  sufferings,  and  have  lived 
quietly.  Would  men  in  such  circumstances  pretend 
to  h&ve  seen  what  they  never  saw ;  assert  tacts  of 
which  they  had  no  knowledge ;  go  about  l^jdng,  to 
teach  virtue ;  and  though  not  only  cdnvinc(3  of 
C^ifist'i  beisg  an  impoitor,  but  li^viru^  seen  thd  XMiip^ 
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of  his  imposture  in  his  crucifixion,  yet  persist  in  c$wy- 
in«  it  on;  and  so  persist  as  to  bring  upon  themselves, 
for  nothing,  and  with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences,  enmity  and  'aatred,  danger  and  death  ? 

Y  This  was  impossible  ;  but  is  it  not  also  agreav 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Evangelical  history, 
that  it  is  so  circumstantial  ? 

T.  

false 

where  iiu*u>  ui»«.ti\>i*x«*K.  «.*«  *«^*— >,v.  — ,  ^       , 

persons,  &c.,  there  is  always  a  strong  presumption  of 
truth,  and  /;n  the  contrary.     Here  the  evidence  is 
more  than  presumpUve.    The  history  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  la  so  fuU  of 
references  to  persons  then  living,  and  often  to  persons 
of  consequence,  a^d  to  places  in  which  imr^les  and 
other  transactions  took  place  pubhdy  and  not  in 
secret,— and  the  application  of  all  these  facts  by  the 
first  propogatoTB  of  the  Christian  religion  to  give  credit 
to  its  divine  authority  was  so  frequent  and  explicit, 
and  often  so  reproving  to  their  opposers,— that  if  they 
had  not  been  true,  they  must  have  been  contradicted ; 
and  if  contradicted  on  good  evidence,  the  a^ithors 
must  have  been  overwhelmed  with  confusion-     Ahw 
argument  is  rendered  stronger  when  it  is  considered 
that  "these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer ;  ^nop 
was  the  age  dark  and  illiterate,  and  prone  to  adnut 
fables.     The  Augustan  M;e  was  the  most  learned  the 
world  ever  saw.     The  love  of  arts,   sciences,   and 
literature,  was  the  universal  passion  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Roman  empire  where  Christianity  wm  tirst 
taught  in  its  doctrines,  and  proclaimed  m  its  facts ; 
and  in  this  inquisitive  and  discerning  era,  it  rose, 
flourished,  and  established  itself,  with  much  resistance 
to  its  doctrines,  hnt  without  being  once  queatUmed  as  to 
tlie  truth  ofits  historical  facta.  . 

7.  Are  we  not  then  at  the  end  of  the  argument? 

ji.  .    • ««»  m.w%A   ^aitli^irfH^lf/H    f\t    flllA    nOOJU  of 

'  as  Une  gemSm^ftfiOa   SKSU   vrnvmrrinrr—^^^     —     —      — - — 
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Soriptiire  have  been  Mtisfactorily  established,  tben 
their  relations  of  miracles^  and  their  record  of  pro- 
pk/eciiei,  must  of  course  be  tme ;  and^if  the  miracles 
were  actoallv  wrought,  and  the  prophecies  were  reaUv 
fulfilled,  which  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  then  it 
must  certainly  follow,  tibat  the  Bible  contains  a 
cUarlffauthmtkated  revelation  of  the  toill  of  God, 

T,  l>oubtless  a  ground  has  alrefhdy  been  laid  suffi- 
<nently  firm  for  your  enti  e  faith  in  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures ;  but  other  evidence,  confirm- 
atory of  ^our  beuef ,  yet  remains  to  be  stated : — so 
abunduit  is  the  proof. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I2ITB]EtNAL  EVIDENCE  OT  THE  TRX7TH  OF    SOBIPTUEE. 

T.  What  is  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture? 

I.  The  excellent  nature  and  tendency  of  its  doc- 
trines ;  a  subject  on  which  I  desire  to  be  furnished 
with  some  illustrations. 

T,  C<^nsiJer,  first,  the  explicituess,  sublimity,  and 
evident  cruth  of  the  representations  which  the  Scrip- 
tures D  ake  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  res- 
pecting whicli  the  wisest  Heathens  fell  into  errors  ao 
gross  and  fatal  He  is  there  exhibited  as  the  great 
and  the  sole  First  Cause  of  all  things,  external,  self- 
existent,  present  in  all  places,  knowing  all  things; 
infinite  in  power  and  wisdom ;  andperf ect  in  goodness, 
justice,  holiness,  and  truth.  These  discoveries  of 
revelation  have  satisfied  the  human  mind  on  this  great 
and  primary  doctrine ;  and  have  given  it  a  resting- 
place  which  it  never  before  found. 

Y,  Views  so  just  and  clear  as  to  the  divine  nature^ 
I  acknowledge,  were  never  acquired  by  Heathens. 

2r.  Consiaer  also  the  representations  which  the 
Scrintures  make  of  the  moral  condition  of  man, 

Y,  But  how  does  this  prove  the  excellence  of  the 
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T,  By  proTing  their  truth,  for  all  the  representa- 
tions  which  they  make  of  oar  moral  conmtion  are 
fubstantiated  by  universal  observation  and  experience  | 
and  to  know  our  fallen  and  conupt  state,  is  the  first 
step  to  the  remedy. 

X .  How  does  it  appear  that  the  account  the  Scrip- 
tures give  us  of  mairs  moral  state,  which  is  indeed 
sufficiently  humbling,  is  confirmed  by  observation  and 
experience? 

T.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  human  race  a*;  acttmlly  vicious,  and  capa- 
ble, when  without  moral  check  and  control,  of  the 
greatest  enormities  ;  so  that  not  only  individual  hap- 
piness, but  social  also,  is  constantiy  obstructed  or 
endangered.  To  this  the  history  of  aU  ages  bears  wit- 
ness, and  present  experience  gives  its  testimony 

But  they  not  only  assume  men  to  be  actually 
vicious,  but  vicious  in  consequence  of  a  riioral  taint  in 
their  nature, — ofigmally  ana  permanently  so,  but  for 
those  provisions  of  mce  and  means  of  sanctity  of 
which  they  speak.  What  is  thus  represented  as  doo 
trine,  appeals  to  our  reason  through  the  evidence  of 
unquestionable  /act.  The  strong  tendency  of  man  'co 
crime,  cannot  be  denied.  Civil  penal  laws  are  enacted 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  repress  it ;  they  are  mul- 
tiplied in  the  most  civilized  states  to  shut  out  the  evil 
in  all  those  new  directions  towards  which  the  multi- 
plied relations  of  man,  and  his  increased  power,  aris- 
ing ^m  increased  intelligence,  have  given  it  its 
impulse.  Every  legal  deed,  with  its  se^s  and  wit- 
nesses, bears  testimony  to  that  opinion  as  to  human 
nature  which  the  experience  of  man  has  impressed  on 
man ;  and  history  itself  is  a  record  chiefly  of  human 
guilt,  because  examples  of  crime  have,  everywhere 
and  at  all  tunes,  been  much  more  £requent  than  ex- 
amples of  virtue.  This  tendisncv  to  evil  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  arises  from  '<the  heart,  --the  nature  and  dis- 
iMiitifi&  of  maa  :  mnA  it  i«  nnf  ntJnnrwisA  to  be  aodount- 
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ed  for  Some  indeed  have  represented  the  corruption 
of  the  race  as  the  result  of  association  and  example  j 
but  if  men  were  naturally  inclined  to  good,  and  averse 
to  evil,  how  is  it  that  not  a  few  mdividuaVj  only,  but 
the  whole  race,  have  become  evil  by  mutaal  wsocia- 
tion»  This  would  be  to  make  the  weaker  cause  the 
more  efficient,  which  is  manifestly  abBur.^.     , 

Y  la  it  not  a  peculiar  excellency  m  the  v^hnstian 
reUrion,  that  it  points  out  clearly  the  mewis  of  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  of  our  recovery  from  our  f aUen  and 

corrupt  state?  .•      ai.^  «^»4. 

T  It  is ;  and  this  leads  me  to  notice  the  next 
leading  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the  re- 
storation of  man  to  the  divme  favour,  through  the 
merits  of  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial  death  op 
Christ,  the  mcamate  Son  of  God ;  and  that  you  may 
rightly  understand  this  most  important  doctrme,  ypu 
must  attend  to  the  following  particulars  :-;- 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  is  grounded 
upon  the  liability  d  man  to  punishment  m^  another 
Ijfe,  for  sins  committed  against  the  law  of  God  in  tHia. 
Men  are  capable  of  committing  sin,  and  sm  is  pro- 
ductive of  misery  and  disorder.     These  positions  can- 
not be  denied.     That  to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  and 
to  despise  his  authority,  are  not  light  onmes,  is  clear 
from  considering  them  in  their  general  effect  upon 
society  and  upon  the  world.      Nor  is  there  any  foun- 
dation to  suppose  that  the  punishment  assigned  to 
sin  by  the   judicial    appointment   of    tte  Supreme 
Governor,  is  confined  to  tlbe  present  life.     The  obvious 
reason  of  the  case  is  in  favor  of  the  doctrme  of  future 
punishment ;  for  not  only  is  there  an  unequal  admin- 
wtration  of  punishments  in  the  present  life,  so  that 
many  eminent  offenders  pass  through  the  preset  state 
without  any  visible  manifestation  of  the  divme  dis- 
pleasure  against  their  conduct,  but  there  are  strona 
ind  convincing  proofs  that  we  are  phiced  m  a  state  of 
trial,  which  continues  ihrotighoui  life,  auu  tii«  #o««^  vi 
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which  cwi  only  be  known,  and  consequently  we  oiur- 
selves  can  only  become  subjects  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, after  our  existence  in  this  world  has  teraiinated. 
It  is  aU>  the  doctrine  ot  Scripture  that  this  future 
junishmeJt  of  the  incorrigible  shall  he  final  and  «nv 
iimUed.  That  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  wtocn 
was  nade  by  the  death  of  Christ,  is  represented  m  the 

Chr  .iaki  system  as  the  means  by  7^<^^  "^"^^P 
mr    be  delivered  from  this  awful  catastrophe.     This 

end  it  professes  to  accomplish  by  means  which,  with 
respect  to  the  Supreme  Governor  himself,  preserve  lus 
chiScter  from  being  mistaken,  and  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  his  government ;  and  with  respect  to  man, 
ffive  lam  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  hope,  and 
?^der  more  favourable    the  circumstances    of    his 

earthly  probation.  ,    .  -r  • 

Y,  This  is  so  deeplv  important,  that  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  the  matter  fuUy  explained. 

T.  Attend  then: —  ,     ,.      .         , 

•How  sin  may  be  forgiven  without  leading  to  such 
conceptions  of  the  divine  character  as  wouxd  encourage 
disobedience,  and  thereby  weaken  the  mfluence  of  the 
divine  government,  must  be  considered  as  a  problem 
of  very  difficult  solution.  A  government  which  ad- 
mittecT  no  forgiveness,  would  sink  the  guilty  to  des- 
pair;  a  govermnent  which  never  nunishcs  offence,  is  a 
aontiadiction,-it  cannot  exist.  Not  to  punish,  is  to 
dissolve  authority;  t:>  punish  without  mercy,  is  to 
dX)7;  and  w&ere  alf  are  guUty,  the  destruction 
would  be  universal     That  wecamiot  sm  vijth  m^^ 

ity,  is  a  matter  determined.  The -^^H''^  *^®  ^^^^^^^ 
not  careless  of  the  conduct  of  his  creatures  ;  for  that 
penal  consequences  are  attached  to  offence,  is  rot  a 
Sibject  of  argument,  but  is  madf»  evident  from  daJ  ^ 
observation  of  the  events  and  mrcumstancea  of  the 
present  life.  It  is  a  principle,  tiierefore,  already  es- 
toblished,  that  the  authority  ot  God  must  be  pre- 
^  .  *^A  it  Aimht  to  be  remarked,  that  m  that 
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kind  of  ittrnmitwation  which  restrains  evU  by  penal- 
tv.  and  encourages  obedience  by  favour  and  hope,  we 
imd  all  moral  creatures  are  the  interested  parties,  wad 
not  the  Divine  Governor  himself,  whom,  beca  ae  of  hw 
independent  and  perfect  nature,  our  tranwressions 
camSt^jure.    The  reasons,  therefore,  which  comi»pl 
him  to  maintain  his  authority,  do  not  tCTmmate  m 
himself.     If  he  becomes  a  party  against  offenders,  it 
is  for  our  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  to  which  sin,  if  encouraged  by  a  nejjh- 
sent  administration,  and  by  entire  or  frequent  im- 
munity, would  be  the  source  of  endless  disorder  and 
iiise^ :  and  if  the  granting  of  piurdon  to  offence  be 
Btrondy  and  even  severely  cuarded,  we  are  to  r^fer  it 
to  the  moral  necessity  of  &e  case,  as  ansinc  out  of 
the  general  welfare  of  accountable  creatures,  liable  to 
the  deep  evil  of  sin,  and  not  to  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  our  Maker  to  forgive,  much  less  to  anythmg 
Vindictive  in  his  nature,— charges  which  hayej)^n 
most  inconsiderately  and  unfairly  brought  against  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings.     If 
it  then  be  true  that  the  reUef  of  offending  man  from 
future  punishment,  and  his  restoration  to  the  divine 
favour,  ought,  for  the  interests  of  mankmd  th^- 
aelves.  and  for  the  instruction  and  caution  of  other 
beims,  to  be  so  bestowed,  that  no  lichee  shall  be 
ffivS  to  offence ;  that  God  himseK,  whilst  he  mam- 
fests  his  compassion,  should  not  appear  less  just,  less 
holy,  than  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  even 
a^ml  authority  regjiires  ;  that  his  commmda  AaU  be 
felt  to  be  as  compelling,  and  that  disobedience  shall  as 
truly,  though  not  so  uM<mdUionaUy,  wibject  us  to  the 
desCTved  penalty,  as  though  no  hope  of  forgiveness 
had  been  exhibited;— I  ask,  on  what  scheme,  save 
that  which  is  developed  in  the  New  Testam^t,  these 
necessary  conditions  are  provided  for?     Necessary 
thev  are.  unless  we  contend  for  a  licence  and  an  tjii- 

pumiiy  whlCil  BiUUl  aOiitti   ««*«  ©aSvietti*  ^wwaasawM**  --a 
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the  universe,  a  point  which  no  reasonable  man  will 
contend  for ;  and  if  not,  th^*-  ^e  must  allow  that  this 
is  strong  internal  evidenc   oi  tl  '  truth  of  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  which  maJ  e  *  the  offer  of  pardon  con- 
sequent only  upon  the  seen  Mm   /e  have  before  men- 
tioned.    If  it  be  said  that  k;  .  -^y  be  pardoned  in  the 
exercise  of  the   divine  pn^rogative,    the    reply    is, 
that  if  this  prerogative  were   exercised  towards  a 
part  of  mankmd  only,  the  passins  by  of  the  others 
would  be  with   difficulty  reconcfled  to    the  divine 
character ;  and  if  the  benefit  were  extended  to  all, 
government  nvould  be  at  an  end.      Were  this  prin- 
cipisJ  to  regulate  human  govei^mients,  every  criminal 
would  escape,   and   judical  forms  would  become  a 
subject  for  ridicule.     Nor  is  it  the  principle  which  the 
Divine  Being  in  his  conduct  to  men  in  the  present 
state  acts  upon,  though  in  this  world  punishments  are 
not  final  and  absolute.     Repentance  does  not  restore 
health  injured  by  intemperance,  property  wasted  by 
profuson,  or  character  once  stained  bv  dishonourable 
practices.     If  repentance  alone  could  secure  pardon, 
then  all  must  be  pardoned,  and  government  dissolved, 
as  in  the  case  of  forgiveness  by  the  exercise  of  mere 

Srerogative  :  if  a  selection  be  made,  then  different  and 
iscordant  principles  of  government  are  introduwd 
into  the  divme  administration,  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

To  avoid  the  force  of^these  obvious  difficulties,  some 
have  added  reformation  to  repentance,  and  would 
restrain  forgiveness  to  those  only,  who  to  their  p^- 
tence  add  a  course'  of  future  obedience  to  the  divine 
law.  But  a  change  of  conduct  does  not,  any  more 
than  repentance,  repair  the  mischiefs  of  former  mis- 
conduct. Even  in  this  world  we  see  that  the  sobriety 
of  the  reformed  man  does  not  always  restore  health  ; 
and  the  industry  and  economy  of  the  formerly  neg- 
ligent and  wasteful,  repair  not  the  losses  of  extra- 
vaeance.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to   dwell   upon  the 
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eontradiction    which  this  theory  involTes  to  aU  the 

sX^t  cLes  never  euspend  punishment  m«ntici- 
TOti^a  Sge  of  condu^ ;  but  in  the  inflioti^  of 

S^  ook  Btei&ily  to  the  c™"^?^"^?  TT^ 
Sdtothe  necessity  of  vindicatingthe  violated  majesty 

of  the  laws. 

T.  These  are  great  difficulties.  _i„j^ 

T  Ym-  the  question,  how  may  mercy  he  extended 
to   oS^   oLureB    the  subjects  of  the  divme 
»vemmentfwithoutencouraging  vice  by  lo^o™**" 
^hteous  ^d  holy  character  otGo^J^U^ 
thoritv  of  his  government,  m  the  miuntenance  oi 
Sthe  wholeWerse  o£  »><»?»',««' «*^¥iv" 
^  «ttce  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the 
mort  dkcult  which  can  employ  the  t^"^ f^*- 
Sre  of  the  theories  which  have  been  opposed  to 
CJhristianity  afford  a  saturfactory  !»l"t'°°  ^^^^'^ 
blem.    They  assume  principles  either  d^taictive  to 
moral  Bovemment,  or  which  cannot  m  the  oircum- 
ZZSot^  h^  acted  upon.    The  only  »»J«  » 
STmd  in  the  holy  Scriptu^s.   Jhey  alone  show^a^ 
indeed  they  alone  profess  to  show,  how  God  may  De 
i^rand  yet  the*^/.  «.yJer  of  the  ""^y-.  «*«' 
'schemes  show  how  he  may  be  merciful ;  but  ^e 
Sulty   does  not   Ue  there.    This  meets   't.    by 
Hariri  "*he  righteousness  of  God,    at  the  same 
torSSt  it  proofs  hk.  mercy.    The  volunta^ 
.offerings  of  m  incarnate  dijme  person  "  for  us     m 
our  room  aad  stead,   magnify  the  justice  ot^, 
dSpUy  his  hatred  to  sin;  prodatai  "tbe  ^f^^ 
Siliess"  of  ti^^nsgression,  ^y  the  de«p  andps^ 
BufferiuKS  of  the  substitute ;  warn  the  persevemw 
offiS?of  theterribleness  » '"11  as  the  cert«n^y  ^ 
Ws  punishment ;  and  open  the  gates  of  "flvation  to 
eveiTbelieving  penit^  it.     It  is  a  part  of  the  swne 
SeXu  tofrSmise  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spint 
?!  ."  .Ci*  ™.n^t«n««.  and  to  lead  the  wandering  soul 
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t)ack  to  himseft ;  to  renew  the  fallen  n  «u.0  of  man 
in  righteousness,  at  the  moment  he  is  justified  throudi 
faith ;  and  to  place  him  in  circumstances  in  7hich  he 
may  hencef orA  "walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit."  All  the  ends  of  government  are  fiere 
anmered.  No  licence  is  given  to  offence  ;  the  moral 
law  is  unrepealed ;  a  day  of  Judgment  is  still  ap- 
pointed;  future  and  eternal  pumshmentB  itill  exhibit 
their  awful  sanctions;  a  new  and  singular  Jisplay 
of  the  awful  purity  of  the  divine  character  is  aflforded ; 
yet  pardon  is  offered  to  all  who  seek  it ;  and  the 
whole  world  may  be  saved ! 

y".  These  are  indeed  glorious  discoveries,  and 
ought-to  kindle  supreme  and  everlasting  love  to  God 
in  cur  hearts,  and  to  inspire  our  lips  with  ceaseless 

praises.  ,     .  ,  .     .  ^i. 

T,  And  had  I  time,  I  might  give  you  other  m- 
stanoes  of  the  excellent  doctrines  which  the  Scnptures 
contain ;  as  that  respecting  th£  infliwfuxs  of  the  Holy 
/Spin*,  which  give  a  strength  to  men  which  they  have 
not  by  nature  ;  the  doctrine  of  ft  Providence,  divine, 
universal,  tender,  and  watchfal ;  and  especially  the 
views  afforded  us  of  man's  immortality  and  of  a  future 
life.  These,  however,  you  must  conr.der  at  your 
lAifluro 

Y,  But  you  said  something  of  the  moral  tendency 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  part  of  the  internal  evidence 

of  their  truth.  ^^     ,  j.  •    xv 

T,  This  tendency  is  obvious.  Nowhere  tiat  m  tne 
Scriptures  have  we  a  perfect  system  of  morals ;  and 
the  deficiencies  of  Pagan  morality  only  exalt  the 
purity,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  practicability  of 
ours.  The  character  of  the  Being  acknowledged  as 
Supreme  must  always  impress  itself  upon  moral 
feebng  and  practice ;  the  obligation  of  which  rests 
up^inis  will.  We  have  seen  the  views  entertained 
by  Pagans  on  this  all-inyportant  point,  and  their 
effects/  The  God  of  the  Bible  is   "holy,"  without 
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gpot;  "jnstf**  withoat    iiitennussion   or 
''good,"  bomidleBsly  benevolent  and  beneficent :  an< 
his  low  is  tiie  imago  of  himself,  "h«ly,  just,  md 
good."    These  great  moral  qualities  are  not,  as  with 
them,  so  far  as  Siey  were  apprehended,  merely  abstract 
and  therefore  comparatively  feeble  in  their  mfluence. 
In  the  person  of  Cniist,  onr  God  incarnate,  they  are 
seen    exemplified    lu  action,    displaying  iJiemselves 
amidst  human  rdations,  and  the  actual  circumstances 
of  human  life.    With  them,  the  authority  of  moral 
rules  was  either  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  or  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  ancient,  confirmed,  it  is  true,  in  some 
degree,  by  observation  and  experience ;  but  to  us, 
they  are  given  as  commands  immediately  from  the 
Supreme  Governor,  and  ratified  as  his  by  the  most 
solemn  and  explicit  attestations.    With  them,  mBuy 
great  moral  principles,  being  indistmctly  apprehended, 
were  matters  of  doubt  and  debate ;  to  us,  the  explicit 
manner  in  which  they  are  given  excludes  both ;  for 
it  cannot  be  questioned  whether  we  are  commander''  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  to  do  to  others  e  >  we 
would  they  eJioiQd  do  to  us,  a  precept  which  compre- 
htods  almost  all  relative  morautv  in  one  plain  princi- 
ple;  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  to  love  all  mankind ;  to 
five  *  *  righteously"  and  *  *  soberly, "  as  well  as  *  *  codly ; " 
or  that  Magistrates  must  be  a  terror  only  to  evil-doers, 
and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  well ;  that  subjects  are  to 
render  honour  to  whom  honour,  and  tribute  to  whom 
tribute,  is  due ;  that  masters  are  to  be  just  and 
merciful,  and  servants  faithful  and  obedient.     By 
Christianity,  impurity  of  thought  and  desire  is  re- 
strained in  an  equal  degree  as  their  overt  act  iu  the 
lips  and  conduct.    Humanity,  meekness,  gentleness, 
puMsabUity,   disinterestedness,   and  charity,  are  a)l  as 
dearlv  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the  grosser  vices  are 
prohibited :  and  on  the  unruly  tongue  itself  is  impressed 
' '  the  law  of  kindness. "  Nor  are  the  injunctions  feeble  : 
they  are  strictly  ijlw,  and  not  mere  advke  and  re« 
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commendations.  •*  Without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord;"  and  thus  our  entrance  into  heaven, 
and  our  escape  from  prdition,  are  made  to  depend 
upon  this  preparation  of  mind. 

Y.  But  IS  there  not  a  species  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  which  ia  called  collateral  ? 

T,  There  is :  and  it  arises  from  so  many  sources,  that 
it  cannot  be  fully  exhibited  in  this  conversation  ;  but 
I  will  give  you  one  cr  two  examples  of  it. 

T,  You  will  oblige  me. 

T,  The  marvellous  propagation  of  ChristianUy  in 
the  first  three  centuries  is  evidence  of  this  Hnd,  and 
intimates  to  us  that  its /octe  could  not  be  disputed ; 
that  miracles  were  really  wrought  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  men  so  rai)idly  and  eflfectuaUyj; 
and  that  a  divine  power  accompanied  the  promulgation 
of  its  doctrines. 

Y.  But  did  not  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet  spread 
rapidly  and  extensively  ? 

T.  Yes ;  but  that  was  propagated  by  the  sword, 
and  entitled  all  who  embraced  it  to  hmours  and 
privileges,  and,  above  all,  encouraged  men  in  their 
vkes :  but  in  less  than  three  centuries,  Christianity 
overturned  Paganism  in  the  Boman  empire,  and 
spread  itself  through  the  civilized  world,  in  opposition 
to  human  power  ;  and  when,  through  a  great  part  of 
this  period,  its  professors  wero  exposed  to  continual 
reproach,  and  often  to  terrible  pertecviions ;  and 
^iihxm^  it  disc  mraged,  reproved,  and  forbade  every 
kind  of  vice.  The  first  Preachers  of  the  Gospd, 
though  unsupported  by  human  power,  and  unpatron- 
izedby  philosophic  idsdom,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  both,  succeeded  in  efiecting  a  revolution  in  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Though  aspersed  by  the  slandei 
of  the  malicious,  and  exposed  to  the  sword  of  the 
powerful,  in  a  short  period  of  time  they  induced  mul- 
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tdtudes  of  variooB  nations,  "who  were  equally  duitm- 

Siiahed  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  manners,  and  the 
versityof  their  language,  to  forsake  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.  The  converts  whom  they  made 
deserted  ceremonies  and  institutions  which  were 
defended  by  vigorous  authority,  sanctified  by  remote 
5,  and  associated  with  the  most  alluring  gratification 

the  passions.  .1.. 

After  their  death,  the  same  doctrmes  were  taught, 
and  the  same  effects  followed,  though  successive  and 
grevious  persecutions  were  waged  against  all  who 
Srof essed  their  faith  in  Christ,  by  successive  Emperors 
and  inferior  Magistrates ;  so  that  about  A.D.  1^ 
Justin  Mar^  wntes,— "  There  is  not  a  nation,  Greek 
or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  those 
whc  wander  in  tribes,  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father 
and  Creator  of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied tfesus.'*  _    .     .  ,   x^  X     *   x-L 

F.  The  success  of  Christianity,  and  that  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  I  now  plainly  perceive  are  not 
parallel,  but  contrary,  oases. 

T,  The  actual  ^ect  j^roduced  by  this  new  religion 
upon  society,  and  which  it  is  still  producing,  is 
another  point  in  the  collateral  evidence.  In  every 
Pagan  country  where  it  has  prevailed,  it  has  abolished 
idScUry,  with  its  sanguinary  and  polluted  rit^s.  It 
also  effected  this  mighty  revolution,— tb  ib  t^e  (sanc- 
tions of  religion  should  no  longer  be  in  favour  of  the 
worst  passions  and  practices,  but  be  directed  against 
them.  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  morality,  and  by 
that  means,  even  where  its  full  effects  have  not  been 
suffered  to  display  themselves,  has  insensibly  improved 
the  manners  of  every  Christian  state.  What  heathen 
nations  are,  in  point  of  monds,  is  now  well  known ; 
and  the  information  on  this  subject,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  been  increasing,  has  put  it  out  of  the 
*^»r^«.  rxf  i*AiAtAa  fn  ni>flrA  ill  A  unnfirior  mauners  of  either 
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China  or  Hindostan.  It  has  abolished  infanttt-uU  and 
htmobu  sacrificeMf  so  prevalent  among  ancient  and 
modem  Heathens ;  put  an  and  to  polygamy  and  di- 
vorce ;  and,  by  the  institution  of  marriage  in  an  indis- 
soluble bond,  "has  given  birth  to  a  felicity  and  sanctity 
in  the  domestic  circle  which  it  never  before  knew.  It 
has  exalted  the  condition  and  charac"  er  oi  woman,  and 
by  that  means  has  humanized  man.  It  aboHshed  do- 
mestic slavery  in  ancient  Europe  ;  and  from  its  i^rln- 
ciples  the  stru^le  which  was  maintained  wiiih  African 
slavery  drew  its  energy,  and  obtained  a  triumph  as 
,.  complete.  It  has  given  a  milder  character  to  war,  and 
taught  modem  nations  to  treat  their  prisoners  with 
humanity,  and  to  restore  them  by  exchange  to  their 
respective  countries.  It  has  laid  the  basis  of  a  jurie' 
prudence  more  just  and  e(]^ual ;  given  civil  rights  to 
subjects  ;  and  placed  restramts  on  absolute  power.  It 
has  crowned  its  achievements  by  its  cJiarity,  Hospi- 
tals, schools,  and  many  other  institutions  for  the  aid  of 
the  ased  and  the  poor,  are  almost  exclusively  its  own 
creations,  and  they  abound  most  where  its  iimuonce  is 
most  powerful  The  same  eflfects  to  this  day  are  re- 
sulting from  its  influence  in  those  heathen  countries 
into  which  the  Gospel  has  been  carried  by  Mission- 
aries sent  out  from  this  and  other  Christian  states. 

Y.  These  effects  surely  prove,  that  so  benevolent, 
holy,  and  beneficial  a  system  of  religion  i^  worthy  of 
U  acceptation. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Y.  I  THANK  you  for  this  account  of  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  which  has  greatly  con- 
firmed  apd  established  my  faith ;  but  I  have  occasion- 
ally heard  otjectiom  to  the  Scriptures,  which  I  will 
thank  you  to  enable  me  to  answer,  should  I  again 
meet  with  them  in  reading  or  in  conversation. 

T.  State  those  of  them  you  recollect. 
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K  Agaixiflt  the  evidence  from  miracles  I  have  heard 
it  urged,  that  the  Egyptian  ma^cians,  mat  veral  m- 
«tan(m;  wrought  the  ea  ose  miracles  as  Moses. 

L'the  woj <lcr^  wroi^fcit  by  the  magiciaas  were 
.  .  ^Jii'gffU^fU'^ich.  These  idolaters  were  pel  iiaps 
assisted  in  thei)r  i!^H^:h.t3qfhcnd  by  evil  spirits:  but 
when  thay  went  heyma  what  could  by  any  sleight  of 
hand  or  subtle  c(vr.?TivaK.!es  be  imitated,  as  si  the 
plagne  of  Ike,  t-W  were  tbemselves  obliged  to  C(iifess 
the  interposition  of  ''the  finger  of  God. '^ 

T,  But  several  px^tended  heathen  miracles,  as  well 
as  those  srM  to  take  place  in  the  Church  of  Roiiie, 
are  often  mentioned  by  infidels. 

T.  They  aic ;  yet  even  they  hesitate  to  found  any 
set-ious  argument  upon  them.  A  learned  Divine  has 
laid  down  some  just  rules  for  trying  miracles,  and 
obserres : — 

^That  we  may  reasonably  suspect  any  accounts  of 
mi»cles  to  be  false,  if  they  are  not  published  till  Img 
ajler  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  per- 
fonned,---or  if  they  were  not  first  published  in  the  place 
whOTe  they  are  said  to  have  been  wrought,— or  if  they 
probably  were  suffered  to  pass  vntJiout  examinatUm,  in 
the  time  and  at  the  place  where  they  took  their  rise. 
These  are  orew€ra/ grounds  of  suspicion ;  to  which  may 
be  ad(^  particular  ones,  arising  from  any  circum- 
stanced which  plainly  indicate  imposture  and  artilce 
on  the  one  hand,  or  credulity  and  imagination  oi  o 
other. 

jjfefor©  such  tests  all  >gan.  Popish,  and  o  I  pre- 
tended miracles,  witto  exception,  shrink  ;  » i  they 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  brought  into  Goir  .  -^son 
with  works  wrought  publicly,— in  the  t^:  ^f 
ihmtands,  and  those  often  opposers  of  the  systci.,  no 
be  established  by  them,— works  not  by  any  ingt  ty 
wlBitever  to  be  resolved  into  artifice  on  the  one  part, 
or  mto  the  effects  of  imagination  on  the  other,— works 
performed  b^ore  soholu«.    wtataamen. 
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eecutors ;— of  which  the  instances  are  numerous,  and 
the  places  in  which  they  occurred  various,— works 
published  at  the  time,  and  on  the  very  spot,— works 
not  in  favour  of  a  ruling  system,  but  directed  a^unst 
eveiy  other  religious  establishment  under  heaven; 
and,  for  giving  their  testimony  to  which,  the  ori- 
^al  witnesses  nad  reason  to  expect,  and  did  in  most 
instances,  incur  reproach,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and 

r.  This  is  very  convincing  as  to  miracles  ;  but  as 
to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  I  have  heard  them 
jompared  to  the  heathen  oradea,  which  pretended  to 
foretell  future  things,  and  whose  predictions  are  in 
some  mstances  said  to  have  been  remarkably  accom- 
plished. , 

T.  No  contrast  can  be  greater. 

The  first  great  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  none  of 
the  predictions  ever  uttered  by  the  Delphic  or  other 
oracles,  went  deep  into,  futurity.  They  relate  to 
events  on  the  eve  of  takinc  place,  and  whose  pre- 
paratory  circumstames  were  known.  The  oracles  did' 
not  even  pretend  to  foresee  things  a  the  distance  of 
a  few  years ;  thpu^h  even  a  hundred  years  had  been 
a  very  limited  period  in  comparison  of  the  range  of 
the  prescience  of  inspired  Trophets,  who  Iroked 
through  the  course  of  succeeding  ages,  to  the  end 
of  time. 

A  second  contrast  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
oracular  responses.  The  prophecies  of  Scripture  are 
sometimes  obscure,  though  this  does  not  apply  to  the 
most  eminent  of  those  which  have  been  most  signally 
fillfilled,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  they  never 
eqwvocate.  For  this  the  Pythian  oracle  was  notorious. 
Historians  relate  that  Crcksos,  who  had  expended 
larcje  sums  upon  the,  agents  of  this  delusion,  was 
backed  by  an  equivocation,  through  which,  interpret- 
ing the  response  most  favourably  for  himself,  he  was 
induced  to  make  an  unsuccessful  war  on  Cyrus.     In 
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his  subsequent  captivity  he  repeatedly  reproached  the 
oracle,  and  charged  it  with  falsehood.  The  response 
delivered  to  Pyrrhus  was  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
was  so  expressed  as  to  be  true,  whether  Pyrrhus 
should  conquer  the  Romans,  or  the  Komans  Pyrrhus. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  given ; 
not  to  mention  the  trifling,  and  even  banterins  and 
jocose,  oracles  which  were  sometimes  pronounced. 

The  venality,  wealth,  and  servility  of  the  managers 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  present  another  contrast  to  the 
poverty  and  disinterestedness  of  the  Jewish  Prophets, 
whom  no  gifts  could  bribe,  and  no  power  awe  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  to  the  Athenians,  publicly  charges  this 
oracle  with  being  "gained  over  to  the  interests  of 
King  Philip ;"  and  the  Greek  historians  give  other 
instances  in  which  it  had  been  corrupted  by  money. 
Can  then  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  be  paralleled 
with  these  dark,  and  venal,  and  delusive  oracles, 
without  impiety  ?  And  could  any  higher  honour  be 
wished  for  the  Jewish  Prophets,  than  the  comparison- 
into  which  they  are  thus  brought  with  the  corrupt 
agents  of  Paganism  at  Delphos  and  other  places. 

F.  Ridicme  has  been  sometimes  cast  upon  the 
Presets  by  profane  writers,  for  those  si^iidcant 
actions  by  which  they  illustrated  their  premctions  ; 
as  when  Jeremiah  hides  his  girdle  in  a  hole  of  the 
rock,  and  Ezeldel  weighs  the  hair  of  his  head  in 
bfUances.    How  is  this  explained  ? 

T.  Tliis  ridicule  can  only  proceed  from  ignorance. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  deficiency  of  lan- 
guage was  often  supplied  by  signs ;  and  when  langoaga 
was  improved,  the  practice  remained  after  the  neces- 
sity was  over  ;  especially  among  the  Easterns,  whose 
natural  temperament  inclined  them  to  this  mode  of 
conversation.  The  charges,  then,  of  absurdity  and 
fanaticism,  brought  against  the  Prophets  vanish  of 
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Its  being  extravagant  and  insignificant ;  but  use,  ana 
a  fixed^applica^on,  made  t£e  actions  mquestaan 
both  sober  and  pertiaent  We  may  add,  that  wveial 
of  these  actions  weie  performed  m  vunon;  and  that 
considering  the  genius  of  the  people  who  were  ad- 
dressed, t£ey  were  calculated  5t«>°«V  *<>  «^^^*^  ^^^ 
attention,  which  was  the  end  for  which  they  were 

*^^*tt'  is  objected  to  the  Bible,  that  it  represwits 
God  as  giving  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exter- 
minate the  nations  of  Canaan. 

T.  This  objection  cannot  be  argued  upon  the  mere 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  divme  justice  or 
mercy  to  cut  off  a  people  indiscrmunately,  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  since  this  is  done  m  earth- 
quakes,  pestilences,  &c.    The  character  of  the  God  of 
£ature  is  not  therefore  contradicted  by  tha.t  ascribed 
to  the  God  of  the  Bible.    The  whole  objection  re- 
solves itseH  into  this  question :  W»iS  it  consistent 
with  the  character  of  God  to  employ  human  agents  in 
this  work  of  destruction?    Who  can  prove  that  it 
was  not?     No  one ;   P'^d  yet  here  lies  the  whole 
stress  of  the  objection,     .he  Jews  were  .^^o*  rej^®'^ 
more  cruel  by  their  bt^m^  so  commissioned,  f or  w© 
find  them  much  more  merciful  in  their  practice  than 
other   ancient   nations  ;-nor   can  this   "^atance  be 
Dleaded  in  favour  of  exterminatmg  wars,  smce  there 
was  in  the  case  a  special  commission  for  a  s^ial 
Vnrpo^,  by  ^Mch  it  was  limited.     Other  considera- 
li^^ie  rl     to  be  included.      The   sms   of   the 
Canaanites  were  of  so  gross  a  nature,  that  it  was 
n^^  to  mark  them  with  signal  P^^hments  f  or 
the  admonition  of  surrounding  nations  ;  the  emploj- 
ma  of  the  J  sraelites  as  instruments,  under  a  specwl 
an^  publicly-prochumed  coimmssion,  c^nn^d  the 
puniAment  more  visibly  with  the  offence,  tl^  Jf  i* 
Ld  been  inflicted  by  ttearray  of  wwrmg  elj^^^fj 
whilst  the  Israelites  themselves  wo.  M  be  more  deeply 
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impressed  with  the  itailt  of  idolatry,  and  its  ever 
accompanying  pollnted and  sanguinary  rites.  Finally, 
the  Canaanites  iiad  been  long  spared,  and  in  the 
meantime  both  .amed  by  partial  judgments,  and 
reproved  hy  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  patri- 
archal reli^oD  ,/ho  resided  among  them. 

r.  The  mtent:  jnal  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham 
has  often  been  objected  to. 

T.  The  answer  is,  1.  That  Abraham  who  was  in 
tile  habit  of  sensible  communication  ^vith  God,  could 
have  no  doubt  of  having  received  a  divine  command  ; 
and  the  right  of  God  to  take  away  the  life  he  had 
given,  cannot  be  questioned.     2.  That  he  proceeded 
to   execute   the  command  of  God  in  faith,   as  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  stated,  that  God  would  raise  ]   =i 
8on  from   the  dead.      The  whole    transaction    was 
extraordinary,   and  cannot  therefore  be   judged    by 
common  rules ;  and  it  coul<?  only  be  fai  ly  objected 
to,  if  it  had  been  so  stateu    .s  to  encoui  age  human 
sacrifices.      Here,    however,    are    sufficient    guards. 
An  indubitable  divine    'iomr^.^-d    was    given ;    t^e 
sacrifice  was  prevented  by  the  same  autlx  rity :  and 
the  history  stands  in  a  book  which  represent?  human 
sacrifices  as  an  abomination  to  God.— But  I    vil!  save 
you  the  trouble  of  enumerating  sever,     mr  ^r  objec- 
tions, by  glancing  at  them  collectively 

The   objections     ^hich    have  been  raiseu  against 
characters  ^vd  transactions  in  the  books  of  Judges, 
Samuel,  ana  Kings,  are  dissipated  by  the  single  con- 
sideration, that  where  they  are  obviously  immoral  or 
unjustifiable,  they  are  never  approved;  and  are  merely 
stated  as  facta  of  history.     The  conduct  of  Ehud,  of 
Samson,  and  of  Jephthah,   nay  be  given  as  instances. 
The  advice  of  David,   when  on  his  death-bed,  re- 
spectmg  Joab  and  Shemei,  has  been  attributed  to  his 
private  resentment.     This  is  not  the  fact.     He  ^poke 
in  his  character  of  King  and  Magistrate,  and  gave 
hi8  advice   on   public   grounds,    as  committing  the 
b.iiiguOm  to  liis  fson. 
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The  conduct  of  David  also  towards  the  Ammonites, 
in  prtting  them  "under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron," 
has  been  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion.  But 
the  expression  means  no  more  than  that  he  employed 
them  in  laborious  works,  as  e  oing,  makirg  iron 
harrows^  hewing  wood,  and  making  bricks;  the 
Hebrew  prefix  signifying  to  as  well  as  under.  "He 
put  them  to  aaws  and  harrows  of  iron,"  \^omQ  render 
\i  iron  mines,)  **  and  to  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them 
to  pass  through  the  brick-kiln." 

With  respect  to  the  imprecations  found  in  many 
parts  c  '  Scripture,  and  which  have  been  represented 
OS  expi.  wions  of  revenee  and  malice,  it  nas  been 
often  and  atisfactorily  observed  that  they  are  pre- 
dictionSf  iUid  not  anatJiemas;  the  imperative  mood 
being  put  fc  he  future  tense,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom. 

With  respect  to  ail  other  objections,  it  has  been 
well  observed,  "that  a  little  skill  in  fche  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  an  I  pro- 
perties,  and  in  the  times,  occasions,  and  sco^  of  the 
several  books,  as  well  as  in  the  antiquities  a,.id 
customs  of  those  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of 
the  transactions  recorded,  will  always  clear  the  mail?. 

difficulties." 

y.  These  gex^eral  observations  will  be  of  use  to  me 
in  future.  But  what  say  you  to  the  common  objec- 
tion, that  the  Scriptures  require  us  to  beli  ve  thmgs 
incomprehensible  to  human  reason  ? 

T.  1  answer,  that  many  doctrines  and  datiea  are 
compi  hensible  enough  ;  nt  mystery  at  all  is  involved 
in  them  ;  and  as  to  incompr*  aensible  subjects,  nothing 
is  mure  obvious  than  that  a  fact  may  be  i  he  subject 
of  revelation,  as  that  God  is  eternal  aiid  omnipresent, 
whilst  the  mode  may  still  remain  mysterious  and 
incomprehepHible.  The  fa)t  itself  is  not  hidden,  or 
expressed  in  language  or  in  symbol  so  equivocal  as  to 
throw  the  meaning  into  difficulty, — the  only  sense 
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in  which  the  ohjecti  )n  could  be  valid     As  a  fact,  it 
ia  clearly  revealed  that  these  aie  attributes  of  the 
divine  nature  ;  but  both,  notwithstanding  that  clear 
and  indubitable  revelation,  are  still  incomprehensible. 
It  18  not  revealed  how  God  is  eternal  and  omni- 
present,—nor  is  such  a  revelation  pretended ;  but  it 
IS  revealed  thaT  he  is  so  ;  not  how  a  Trinity  of 
persons  exists  in  a  Unity  of  essence,  but  that  such  is 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence.     If,  however,  men 
hesitate  to  admit    incomprehensible  subjects  as  to 
matters  of  faith,  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  fly  for 
relief  from  revelation  to  philosophy;  and  much  less 
to  assert  its  superiority,  as  to  clearness  of  manifesta- 
tion, to  the  holy  Scriptures.     There  too  it  will  be 
seen   that   mystery   and  revelation   go  inseparably 
together ;  that  he    who    will    not    acUnit  the  mys- 
tery, cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  revelation ,  and 
that  he  who  takes  the  revelation  of  facta,  embraces  at 
ttie  same  time  the  mystery  of  their  causes.    The  facts, 
for  instance,  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  of  cohe- 
sion, of  electricity,  of  magnetism,  of  congelation,  of 
thawing,  of   evaporation,    are   all   admitted.      The 
experimental   and   inductive   philosophy  of  modem 
tunes  has  made  many  revelations  of  the  relations,  and, 
in  some  instances,  of  the  proximate  causes  of  these 

Ehenomena ;  but  the  real  causes  are  all  confessedly 
idden.  With  respect  to  mechanics,  says  a  writer 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  philosophical  studies,* 
"  This  science  is  conversant  about  force,  matter,  time, 
motion,  spa<:e:  each  of  these  has  occasioned  the  nost 
elaborate  disquisitions,  and  the  most  violent  dispi.  «es. 
^**A**^®**'  What  is /orc« /»  If  the  answerer  be 
cimdid,  his  reply  will  be,  *  I  cannot  tell,  so  as  to  sa- 
tMrfxr  «^«,^ ;«««;«-«  -  3o  as  to  enter  into  the  essence 

What  is  matter^  *I  cannot 
I  cannot  tell ;'  and  so  of  the 

*  Dr.  i3»egotrfB  "Letters  on  the  Christisii  Religton." 
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rest.  The  fact  of  the  communication  or  motion 
from  ono  body  to  another,  is  as  inexplicable  as  the 
oonmiunication  of  divine  influences.  How,  then, 
can  the  former  be  admitted  with  any  face,  while  the 
latter  is  denied  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  incom- 
prehensibility ?" 

Y,  It  has  been  objected  to  the  Mosaic  chronology, 
that  it  fixes  the  era  of  creation  only  about  4000  years 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era  ;  and  against  this, 
evidence  has  been  brought  from  the  chronology  of 
certain  ancient  nations. 

T,  The  objections  drawn  from  this  source  have  of 
late  rapidly  weakened,  and  are  in  fact  ffiven  up  by 
many  whose  deference  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  is 
very  slight,  though  but  a  few  years  ago  nothmg  was 
more  confidently  urged  by  sceptical  writers  thim  the 
refutation  of  Moses  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and 
Egyptian  chronologies,  founded,  as  it  was  then  stated, 
on  very  ancient  astronomical  observations  preserved  to 
the  present  day.  It  is,  however,  now  clearly  proved, 
that  the  astronomical  tables,  from  whi^h  it  has  been 
attempted  to  assign  a  prodigious  antiquity  to  the 
Hindoos,  have  been  culculated  backwards  ;*  and 
among  the  Chinese,  the  earliest  astronomical  ob- 
servation that  appears  to  rest  npon  good  grounds,  is 
now  found  to  be  one  made  not  more  than  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  years  aeo.  f  As  for  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  siipposed  Zodiacs  in  the  Temples  of  Esneh 
Dendara  in  Egypt,  it  is  now  strongly  doubted  whether 
the  figures  represented  upon  them  are  astronomical  or 
mythological,  that  is,  whether  they  are  Zodiacs  at  alL 
Their  a^tronomir  I  character  is  strongly  denied  by 
Dr.  Richsmlson,  ^  late  traveller,  who  examined  them 
with  great  care,  and  who  gives  large  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  Even  if  the  astronomical  character  of  these 
assumed  Zodiacs  be  allowed,  they  are  found  to  prove 
nothing.  M.  Blot,  an  eminent  French  mathematician. 
*  Cttviefs  "  Theory  of  the  Earth."  <  Ibid. 
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wriod^'Tm^  have  SMnetimee  contended  that  thfe 
intimate  ^  ^°*'""  *«<=<"»*  seems  to 

oonL^"*oSr*:^i  x^'.rrs^'"^'  "^  "^ » 

those  wlin  Crifi      ??•      ®.  8^®**  differences  amoni? 

«Bumed.in  the  objectilu^itSSy^/^Y^V"^ 
the  pnmitive  strata  wer^  rmf  /.*.  «T^  ^  x?  •*  ■^^** 
oomlK^ite  form :  a  SSpro^ehr te"""^?* 
processes  were  always  as  <Ssir^I  V^*^.  *''* 
aeither  of  which  eaJI^'prved!        "  "*  I"^*  =" 

y   ^'h»r*w  !?"*''¥  ^«''"fl'«  l^e*"  objected  to  » 
the'^Jt'^t'  is  not*'or^''''XlJtll'Tlir&  *° 

only  »  fiav«  KiZ^^^  submerged  under  water.  "  Not 

quantities  of  marine  she^ff  rifw  i?'  "°V^ 
collected,  have  be^  diSoveLi"^;'^^!™^  °' 
other  facts  seem  to  prore  th!f^  i  *  ""*  *^«^ 
the  present  e^h  wis    w^  t  JT**'  »*»*  ?»rtof 

vnlsin  to  which  it^'  ^nj^tj^  .f^^T^- 
ocean  which  nf  +i,o+  +•  subjected,  the  bed  of  an 

the  parts  now  inhah^f^rl  w  JT  '  ^^'^  ®"®®  covered 
violenf    1»X^  mnabited  by  men,  was  not  gradual  but 

water  has  kft  if «  +1  ''-^^'  ^^  ^^^^^'^^  a^^on  of 
nomena  -  QU+;fif  ^  '"^  ^*"°^  undisputed  phe- 
nomena,       fttratiiied  mountains  of  various  heights 
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exist  in  ditferent  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  both  con- 
tinents, in  and  between  whose  strata  various  substances 
of  marine,  and  some  vegetables  of  terrestrial  oriran 
repose  either  in  their  natural  state  or  petrified.  "*  "To 
overspread  the  plains  of  the  Arctic  Circle  with  the 
shells  of  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  bodies  of  elephants 
and  rhinoceri,  surrounded  by  masses  of  submarine 
vegetation  ;  to  accumulate  on  a  single  spot,  as  at  La 
Bolca,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  the  marine  pro- 
ductions of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  what 
conceivable  instrument  would  be  efficacious  but  the 
rush  of  mighty  waters  ?"+  These  facts,  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute,  and  which  are  acknowledged  by 
the  advocates  of  each  of  the  prevailing  geological 
theories,  give  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  Deluge  of 
Noah,  in  which  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  from  which  precisely  such  phenomena 
might  be  expected  to  follow. 

x.  Has  it  not  been  supposed  that  the  arh  could  not 
contain  che  living  creatures  which  are  said  to  have 
been  received  into  it  ? 

7\  Yes  ;  but  without  reason.  Dr.  Hales  proves  the 
ark  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  42,413  tons  ;  and 
asks,  "Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  sufficient  to  contain 
eight  persons,  and  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pair  of  four-footed  animals, — a  number  to 
which,  according  to  M.  Bufibn,  all  the  various  distinct 
species  may  be  reduced, — together  with  all  the  sub- 
sistence necessai*y  for  a  twelvemonth,  with  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live 
under  water?"  All  these  various  animals  were  also 
cont/olled  by  the  power  of  God,  whose  special  agency 
is  supposed  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  "the  lion 
rras  made  to  lie  down  with  the  kid. " 

Y.  Is  it  not  objected,  that  all  the  nations  of  men,  sn 

*  Kirwan's  "  Geological  Essays." 

*  Oteborne's  "Testimony  of  Natural  Theology.'* 
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aifferent  in  colour  and  feature^  could  not,  as  the 
Scriptures  declare,  descend  from  one  common  pair  ? 

T,  Formely  this  was  objected  ;  but  now  even  infidel 
and  sc^tical^  philosophers  acknowledge  that  colour  and 
other  differerices  indicate  only  varieties  in  man,  but  do 
not  prove  distinct  species  ;  and  so  this  objection  may  be 
considered  as  given  up. 

Y.  These  are  certamly  the  most  weighty  objections 
I  have  met  with,  and  I  see  that  they  admit  of  satis- 
factory answers  ;  and  that  even  if  they  presented  us 
with  greater  and  real  difficulties  they  would  weigh 
nothing  against  that  great  mass  of  evidence  which 
establishes  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  in  truth  the 
WORD  OF  God. 

T,  Go  then,  youth,  and  "read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest"  these  sacred  writings.  Let  no  so- 
phistry of  wicked  men  lead  you  from  the  truth,  and 
rob  you  of  your  BiRTKRiaHT  to  salvation  and  immor- 
tality. The  Bible  will  be  your  guide  through  life, 
your  comfort  in  affliction,  and  your  hope  in  death,  if 
you  embrace  the  doctrines  it  teaches,  and  believe  on 
the  Saviour  it  sets  before  you.  It  is  a  book  which 
none  bnt 

'*  Bold,  bad  men  despise ; "  ' 

and  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  ages  have 
loved  and  reverenced  as  **  the  word  of  truth,  and  th« 
Ckwpel  of  salvation." 
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